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Lister's  System  of  Muscular  Movement  Writing 

By  C.  C.  Lister,  Director  of  Penmanship  in  Brooklyn  Training  School  for  Teachers. 

Reasons  For  Its  Great  Popularity 

ist.    The  LISTER  SYSTEM  of  PENMANSHIP  was  prepared  expressly  for  Elementary  Schools. 

2nd.  Mr.  Lister  in  his  long  experience  in  teaching  Elementary  School  pupils,  came  to  realize  the  deficiencies  of  other 
systems  of  Penmmanship  which  were  not  designed  primarily  for  Elementary  School  Pupils,  and  he  has  supplied  in  the  Lis- 
ter System  those  deficiencies. 

3rd.  The  LISTER  SYSTEM  presents  material  in  its  logical  order.  It  is  closely  graded  from  the  first  year  to  the 
eighth. 

4th.  The  LISTER  SYSTEM  has  three  books  for  pupils  affording  an  interesting  variety  of  Drill  Work,  avoiding 
monotony. 

Sth.    The  LISTER  SYSTEM  has  a  separate  Manual  for  teachers,  in  which  every  point  is  explained. 

6th.  The  LISTER  SYSTEM  is  so  complete  a  text,  that  it  does  not  depend  for  ita  succcm  upon  the  constant  service 
of  outside  "Agent-Specialists." 

For  the  above  reasons,  the  LISTER  SYSTEM  has  already  been  introdnuced  into  more  than  150  New  York  Schools. 

NEW  YORK  LIST 
Contract  Number  Contract  Number 

11730  Lister:  Primary  Book,  la  to  3b  8750  Lister:  Advanced  Book,  6a  to  8b 

8749    Lister:  Elementary  Book,  4a  to  Sb  9864    Lister:  Teachers'  Manual 

TARR  AND  MCMURRY'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHY     By  Frank  S.  McMurry  and  Ralph  S.  Tarr. 
The  Most  Successful  Geography  Text  Ever  Published. 
Two  more  States  have  recently  adopted  TARR  &  MCMURRY'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHY  for  exclusive  use. 
State  of  Texas,  (pop.  3,896,542)  (Readoption)  State  of  Kentucky  (pop.  2,289,905) 

16  States  now  use  TARR  &  MCMURRY's  NEW  GEOGRAPHY  exclusively.  Every  State  which  has  changed  Geog- 
raphies during  the  past  three  years,  has  adopted  TARR  &  MCMURRY. 

70%  of  the  Great  Cities  of  the  United  States  use  TARR  &  MCMURRY  GEOGRAPHIES  exclusively. 

NEW  YORK  LIST 
Contract  Number  Contract  Number 

8677  New  Geograhpy,  First  Book,Part  I,  4a  to  4b  5910  New  Geography,  Second  Book,  Part  I,  6a  to  7a 

8678  New  Geography,  First  Book,  Part  II,  N.  Y.  Ed.,  sa  to  5b        S911  New  Geography,  Second  Book,  Part  II,  6b  to  7b 
5909  New  Geography,  First  Book,  (Complete)  4a  to  5b  5912  New  Geography,  Second  Book,  (Complete)  8a  to  8b 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  A  CITY  SCHOOL      By  District  Superintendent  Arthur  C.  Perry,  Jr. 
A  Revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  this  important  book  is  now  ready  for  delivery. 

Phone  Chelsea  5710  THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY  66  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


"WAR      READINGS" 

LIST    ?«0.    ISiSre  FOR    THE    HIGHER   GRA.DES  PRICE    ST    CBNT 

Prepared  Under  the  Direction  of  the 

National  Board  for  Historical  Service 

With  Reproductions  of  War  Posters 
This  is  the  one  oook  on  the  War  for  use  in  schools  in  which  the  story  is  told  in  the  actual  words  of  those  who  took 
part  in  it 

Every  selection  in  the  book  will  interest  pupils.    It  is  the  largest  collection  of  copjTighted  war  literature  published. 

CREENE'S       "AMERICA       FIRST" 

LIST   NO.    12811  GRADES    6A-6B  PRICE   38   Cbnts 

Three  stirring  patriotic  stories  by  one  of  our  leading  novelists,  "CALLED  TO  THE  COLORS"  "UNDEai  THE  FLAG," 
and  "AMERICA  FIRST." 

GREENE'S      "my      COUNTRY'S      VOICE" 

UST    NO.    ISSri  GRADES    SA-6B  PRICE    38    CkNT 

The  author,  with  rare  discernment,  has  selected  the  utterances,  both  poetry  and  prose,  of  our  great  leaders,  in  which  the 
purposes  and  spirit  of  America  have  been  pre-eminently  expressed.  These  are  accompanied  by  simple  and  sympathetic  explanations. 

AVALDO'S       "safety       FIRST      FOR       LITTLE      FOLKS" 

laST  NO.   laaiT  grades  3A-4,B  Prick  38  Cents 

This  book  overcomes  tre  difficulty  of  making  real  to  the  pupils  the  part  they  should  take  in  civic  life.  Heretofore  all 
attempts  to  teach  children  the  rules  of  safety,  thoughtfulness,  and  carefulness  have  been  abstract  and  uninteresting  to  the 
pupils.  "SAFETY  FIRST  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS"  covers  thoroughly  the  work  in  civics  required  in  the  Syllabus  for  Grades 
3A  to  4B  and  contains  excellent  first  lessons  in  citizenship. 

CHARLES        S  C  R  I  B  N  E  R^S        SONS 

EDUCATIONAL      DEPARTMENT 

COT -CO  9        FIFTH       AVENUE  NE'^V       YORK       CITY 
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On  the  1919  New  York  List 


BrIGHAM,&  McFARLANgS 
Essentials  of  ^Geography 

%  Albert  Perhy  Brigham,  A.  Kl.,  Sc.  D,,  Profcisor  of  Geology,  Colgate  Univcriity 

and  Charles  T.  McFajrlane,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geography, 

Teacher^  College,  City  of  New  York 

Grades  4A-5A  No.  12210  First  Book  Part  I 

Grades  5B-8B  No.  1221 1  First  Book  Part  II 


Points  of  Superiority 

that  distinguish  these  books  from  other  School  Geographies: 

Maps  made  especially  for  them —  several  full-page  illustrations  in  color 

the  newest,  most  complete  maps  pub-  which  are  wiusually  beautiful, 

lished.  An  original  feature  is  the  pres-  .                   •           r    i 

entation  of  relief  maps  in  color  which  l^e  interweaving  of  the  study  of 

bring  out  the  elevations  more  clearly  industrial  life  with  physical  geography 

than  is  possible  in  maps  in  black  and  ?n  a   manner  which^lis    realistic   and 

white.  impressive. ii 

Illustrations  that  are  untextbook-  The  simple  style,  suited  to  childreiT, 

like,  fresh  and  full  of  life,     They  have  and   the  extremely  readable  pages   in 

been  reproduced    from    photographs  which  type  and  illustration  are  scientif- 

from  all  parts  of  the  world.    There  arc  ically  and  artistically  adjusted. 
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EVERETT  BARNES' 

Short  American  History 

BY  GRADES 
A  History  that  appeals  to  the  pupil, 
and   that  traini   him   to    appeal    to 
history. 

A  History  that  docs  not  contain  er- 
erytfaing,  but  that  develops  a  desire 
to  know  everything- 

A  HISTORY  THAT 

1.    Is  u  inUnstinc  ■•  a  itarr-book. 

3.  Presents  »I1   ca««ntiAl   topic*. 

S.     Develops   ■    dceire  to   know   morft. 

4.  Lftads  vreat  men  and  their  deeda. 
B.    Makes    patriotism   intelliBcnt. 

(.    Ha*  a  simpls  and  graphie  stria. 

Shows  how  the  wilderness  became 
a  colony — the  colonies  a  nation — 
and  the  nation  a  world-power. 
Is  supplied  with  summaries,  questions 
for  review,  and  abundant  illustra- 
tions and  maps. 

Meets  Eyery 

Rcqutrenient  of  the  New  York 

City  Course  of  Study 

PART  I — Discoverers,    Explorers, 
through  the  Kevolution 
PAST  II— The  atoiy  of  the  Nation 
up  to  the  PSESENX  time. 


TheTeaching  ^f/ American  History 
in  the  Elementary  Grades 


THE  question  has  been  raised  in  the  teaching  of  American  History  as  to  whether  it  is 
advisable  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil  a  book  that  simply  outlines  the  work  of  one 
grade  only.       The  present  Course  of  Study  provides  two  cycles  of  history  for  the  ele- 
mentary grades. 

FIFTH  YEAR — Early  Discorerers  and  Explorers  through  the  Revolutiom 
SIXTH  YEAR— Close   of  the   American  Revolution  to  date 


u  not  the  pupil  handicapped  in  his  work  if  hia  taxt 
contains  the  material  for  that  particular  grade  only? 
ShoQld  not  flie  papil  be  sncoarBSrad  to  read  ths  con- 
tinuous story  of  that  period  required  by  the  cycle 
BO  that  h«  can  have  the  propsr  point  of  view  and 
thus  learn  ths  value  of  earns  and  effect?  Docs  nst 
the  pupil  lose  historical  perspective  as  well  as  the 
sense  of  casual  relations  by  eonfininff  bis  attention 
to  the  bar*  facts  rmoired  for  ons  ersde  only,  and 
by  the  use,  in  so  doing,  of  a  brief,  dry,  and  unin- 
tenstlnK  skelstonizcd  text? 

If  his  history  text  is  as  intcrsstins  in  incident  as 
a   wcIl-told   story,   presentsd    in   a   vocabulary   within 


his  mental  srasp,  ars  nst  bstter  and  awrs  laatlna  re- 
sults attained  by  the  study  of  the  sntir*  period  of 
ths  prescribed  historical  cycle? 

The  pupil  at  the  bscinnInK  of  the  fifth  year  b«dns 
with  EVEKETT  BARNES'  HISTORY,  PART  OKE. 
continniuK  it,  a*  a  text,  thronsh  that  year.  At  ths 
end  of  that  time,  h*  has  compl«ted  ons  half  of  ths 
story  of  the  history  of  his  esnntry. 
The  same  eonrss  pursued  with  PART  TWO  thrsnch 
the  Sixth  Year  completes  that  work,  and  durinc  bath 
years  from  6A  to  6B  inclosive,  the  text  affords  op- 
portunity for  constant  review  and  for  fixing  in  his 
memory   the    salient    and    necessary    historical    facts. 
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The  Book  of  the  Hour 


LEST  WE 
FORGET 

Thompson  &  Bigwood 


The  only  text  for  children's  use  which  offers  an  historical  resume  of 
the  struggle  from  the  invasion  of  Belgium  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 
It  is  not  a  continuous  narrative,  but  (what  is  far  more  appealing  to  children) 
a  series  of  articles  and  stories  arranged  according  to  the  continuity  of  events, 
and  forcibly  depicting  the  most  memorable  phases  and  incidents  of  the 
struggle. 

AN    HISTORICAL   READER  AN  INFORMATIVE  READER 

A   PATRIOTIC   READER  A  CULTURAL  READER 


WINNING 
A  CAUSE 


A  New  Volume  in  the  World  War  Series 

{Ready  in  April) 

Emphasizing  America's  part  in  the  war  from  our  declaration  of  war  up 
to  and  including  President  Wilson's  visit  to  France.  A  vivid  narrative  of 
military  events  abroad  in  which  our  armies  participated  together  with  accur- 
ate and  stirring  accounts  of  war  activities  at  home. 


SILVER,    BURDETT    &    COMPANY 


126  FIFTH  AVENUE, 


NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 
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Another  World's  Record  for 
Speed  and   Accuracy    in 
Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand 

A  new  World's  Record  for  Speed  and  Ac- 
curacy in  shorthand  writing  was  made  on 
January  i8,  1919  by  Herman  J.  Stich,  an  Isaac 
Pitman  writer,  at  an  official  competition  of 
the  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  Writers'  Asso- 
ciation. Mr.  Stich  took  court  testimony  dic- 
tated at  the  rate  of  300  words  a  minute  for 
five  consecutive  minutes  and  transcribed  the 
same  with  only  two  immaterial  errors.  This 
establishes  a  new  World's  Record  for  Accur- 
acy of  99.9%. 

In  the  Stenographers'  Class,  for  writers 
under  21  years  of  age,  Joseph  Van  Gelder,  in 
the  160  words  a  minute  dictation,  made  a 
Record  for  Accuracy  of  100%,  thus  establish- 
ing a  new  World's  Record  for  a  writer  of  his 
experience. 

"These  records  again  establish  the  unques- 
tionable superiority  of  the  Isaac  Pitman 
Shorthand. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  "The  System  of  Proven 
Success,"  and  a  "Simple  Lesson." 


2  West  45th  St. 
New  York 


Isaac  Pitman  &.  Sons 

Publishers  of  "Coarse  in  Ismc  Pitman  Shorthand."  $1.60; 
"Practical  Course  in  Touch  Tjpewi'itinK."  85c. :  "Style  ;Boolc 
of  Business  English,"  |1.00 ;  adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of 
Education. 
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WHITE  HALL  "^""W^^^r^^t 

361  Fulton  St.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


(Next  to  Bank  of  Long  Island) 


Victrola 

for  a  HAPPY  HOME 

You  may  have  your  Victrola  on  your  owti  terms  in 
reason.  You  may  have  your  choice  of  every  model  in 
all  the  desirable  finishes  for  immediate  delivery:  A 
quality  instrument  that  will  last  your  lifetime  and  fill 
it  with  happiness,  ready  to  entertain  your  family  and 
your  friends. 


Our  Motto  :     Ecery  Victor  Record  ^very  Day. 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  hear  your  favorite  music? 
Stop  it  at  any  time  and  we'll  gladly  play  it  for  you. 
Twelve  sound-proof  booths.    We'll  explain,  too,  how 
easy  it  is  for  you  to  get  a  victrola  right  now. 

Get  a  Victrola  To-day 


THE  VICTROLA  SHOP 
BEAUTIFUL  " 


WHITE  HALL 

361  Fulton  St.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


(Naxt  to  Bank  of  Long  Island) 
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THE  RIVERSIDE  READERS 


Jl  STEP  FORWAR'D  IN  READING 


6537 — Riverside 
6538 — Riverside 
6539 — Riverside 
6540 — Riverside 
6541 — Riverside 
6542 — Riverside 
6543 — Riverside 
9888 — Riverside 
9889 — Riverside 


Primer 
First  Reader. 
Second  Reader 
Third  Reader 
Fourth  Reader 
Fifth  Reader 
Sixth  Reader 
Seventh  Reader 
Eighth  Reader 


SELECTIONS  FROM  Vbe  RIVERSIDE 
LITERATURE  SERIES 

8769 — Selections  for  5th  Grade 
8770 — Selections  for  6th  Grade 
9890 — Selections  for  7th  Grade 
9891 — Selections  for   8th   Grade 

9865 — American  and  English  classics  for  the  Grammar 
Grades 


THE  EVERYDAY  ARITHMETICS 

By  Hoyt-Peet  and  Springme^er 


11640— Everyday  arithmetic  for  the  4th  grade,  4A  and  4B 
11641 — Everyday  arithmetic  for  the  5th  grade,  5A  and  5B 
11642— Everyday  arithmetic  for  the  6th  grade,  6A  and  6B 


The  Arithmetic  ol  Everyday  Life. 

11643 — Everyday  arithmetic  for  the  7th  grade,  7A  and  7B 
11644 — Everyday  arithmetic  for  the  8th  grade,  8A  and  8B 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFUN  CO, 

1 6  East  40th  Street,  New  York 


PEERLESS 

UNIT  SYSTEM  OF 

VENTILATING 
and  HEATING 
For  SCHOOLS 


If  the  heating  and  ventilating  plant  in  your  school  is  defective,  if 
it  heats  and  does  not  ventilate,  if  it  ventilates  and  does  not  heat  or  if 
it  neither  heats  nor  ventilates  it  is  NOT  the  Peerless  Unit  System. 

The  Peerless  Unit  System  of  Ventilating  and  Heating  always 
works  properly,  meeting  every  stringent  requirement  of  state  and  local 
laws  and  at  all  time  does  what  you  pay  for  having  it  do. 

It  is  simple  and  economical  in  operation,  mechanically  perfect 
and  eliminates  all  the  worries  of  the  janitor  or  engineer. 

Squeorely  behind  every  installation  stands  the  Peerless  Unit  Venti- 
lation Co.,  Inc.,  with  a  cast  iron  guarantee.  Catalog  and  list  of  schools 
equipped,  sent  cheerfully  on  request. 


PEERLESS  UNIT 

VENTILATION  Ca,  Ibc. 
*    521-523  Wsst  23<I  Street 
NewTerkOtr 
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PLANS  IN  ARITHMETIC  FIRST  FOUR  YEARS. 


lA. 
First  Month. 

Oral.    Reading  numbers :  i  to  lo,  including  o. 

o  (zero)  means  not  any  or  none.  Place  together  for  the 
pupil  to  count,  2  books  and  o  books,  3  books  and  o  books, 
etc. 

Counting:  With  objects  i  to  10. 

Objects:  splint,  pen,  books,  pencil,  chalk.  Use  sounds, 
as  taps  of  a  bell,  or  glass,  clapping  of  hands.  Count  num- 
ber of  steps  in  walking,  number  of  dots  in  a  gfroup,  num- 
ber of  spans  in  a  certain  distance. 

Addition:  With  and  without  objects.  Comibinations : 
i+i;2-fi;  I-I-2; 

3+1;  1+3- 

Measurement:  Lengths  and  contents. 

Indefinite  units  to  be  used:  step,  span,  spoon,  cup, 
thimble. 

Example.  Count  number  of  thimblefuls,  cupfuls,  spoon- 
fuls, hands  necessary  to  cover  a  ruler,  pointer,  or  stick. 
Use  different  size  cups  to  give  children  a  sense  of  larger 
and  smaller.    A  set  of  measuring  spoons  would  be  helpful. 

Problems.    Solved  by  counting. 

Example :  John  had  2  apples  and  he  bought  i  more.  How 
many  apples  did  he  have  then?    Two  and  one  are  three. 

Written.    Writing  numbers  o,  i,  2,  3,  4. 

Addition:  Any  combinations  that  have  been  learned 
orally. 

Second  Month. 

Oral.    Reading  numbers :  i  to  20. 

Counting:  Without  objects  i  to  20. 

Examples:  One  stick  and  one  stick  are — sticks. 

A  rooms  has — sides. 

One  boy  has — eyes. 

Two  boys  have — eyes. 

How  many  words  are  there  in  this  line? 

Count  the  pages  in  your  book  until  you  reach  14. 

Addition.     With  and  without  objects. 

Combinations :  4  plus  i ;  i  plus  4 ;  5  plus  i ;  i  plus  5 ;  6 
plus  I ;  I  plus  6 ;  7  plus  i ;  i  plus  7. 

(Use  cards  daily  for  reading  numbers  and  addition). 

Measurement.     Indefinite  units. 

Example:  How  many  spans  will  measure  across  your 
desk?  Measure  fruit.  Which  is  larger?  Which  will  cost 
more?    Which  side  of  your  desk  is  the  longer? 

Problems.    Solved  by  counting. 

Example:  Mary  had  $6  in  the  bank,  and  at  Christmas 
she  put  in  $1  more.  How  much  money  had  she  then  in 
the  bank? 

Written.    Writing  numbers:  o,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7. 

Addition.  Any  combinations  that  have  been  learned 
orally. 


Third  Month. 

Oral.    Reading  numbers  i  to  40. 

Counting:  Without  objects  1  to  20;  by  lo's  to  40. 

Addition:  With  and  without  objects. 

Combinations :  8  plus  i ;  i  plus  8 ;  9  plus  i ;  I  plus  9 ; 
2  plus  2 ;  2  plus  3 ;  3  plus  2. 

Measurement:  Continue  use  of  indefinite  units  used  in 
previous  months. 

Problems. 

Tell  a  story  about  eight  chickens  and  one  chicken.  How 
many  chickens  altogether? 

Draw  nine  hats  and  one  more.  How  many  hats  are  there 
altogether? 

How  many  id's  are  there  in  20?    in  30?    in  40? 

How  much  do  two  2  cents  stamps  cost? 

Written.    Writing  numbers:  o,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 

Addition:  Any  combinations  that  have  been  learned 
orally. 

Fourth  Month. 

Oral.    Reading  numbers,  i  to  70. 

Counting :  By  lo's  to  70. 

Addition :  With  and  without  objects. 

Combinations:  4+2;  2-I-4;  5-f-2;  2-f-5;  6-f-2;  2-\-6; 
7+2;  2-1-7. 

Measurements.  Continue  use  of  indefinite  units  tHaf 
have  been  previously  used. 

Written.    Writing  numbers  of  i  to  10  from  dictation. 

Copying:  i  to  30. 

Addition:  Any  combinations  that  have  been  leameSi 
orally. 

Fifth  Month. 

Oral.    Reading  numbers,  i  to  100. 

Counting:  By  lo's  to  100. 

Addition:  With  and  without  objects.  Renew  the  com- 
binations given.    New  combinations  8-(-2;  2-J-8. 

Problems:  Have  numerous  problems  similar  to  those 
given. 

Measurements:  Use  units  previously  taught. 

Written.  Write  i  to  10  from  dictation. 

Copying:  i  to  70. 

Addition:  Any  combinations  that  have  been  learned 
orally.  jj 

iB. 
First  Month. 

Oral.    Reading  numbers :  i  to  50. 

Counting:  With  objects,  to  20;  without  objects,  by  I'i 
to  50. 

Addition.  Review:  i  added  to  numbers  I  to  9;  a 
added  to  numbers  from  2  to  8. 
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New :  lo  added  to  numbers  from  i  to  7. 
Form:  6  10 

+  10  +6 


80.     No  carrying. 
Type: 


54 
-[-22 


22 

+41 


Subtraction.     By  the  addition  process.     Minuends  to  7, 
cither  subtrahend  or  remainder  i. 

Form :  5  i 

+  + 


6  6 

Measurement.  Definite  units :  cent,  five  cent  piece,  dime, 
taught  objectively. 

Comparison.  Comparing  objects  of  the  same  kind  as  to 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness;  as  groups  of  books,  boxes, 
etc.  Lines  compared  as  to  length.  Squares  compared  as 
to  size. 

Fractions.  Idea  of  halves  of  a  single  thing  developed 
objectively,  as  cutting  an  apple  in  half,  a  piece  of  paper 
in  half,  etc. 

Problems.     Solved  by  counting. 

Type.  John  had  2  marbles.  His  brother  had  5  n^arbles. 
How  many  did  they  both  have? 

If  John  had  2  marbles  and  his  brother  had  5  marbles, 
then  both  had  5+2  or  7  marbles. 

Have  all  answers  given  in  sentence  form,  like  the  above. 

Written.     Writing  numbers,  to  40. 

Addition.  Add  two  numbers  within  the  combinations 
learned.     No  carrying. 

Type:  22  24 

+  12  +11 


34  35 

Signs.     Teach,   -(-,  =. 

3+1=4 
Second  Month. 

Oral.     Reading  numbers,  i  to  90. 

Counting:  Without  objects,  by  lo's  to  100;  by  2's  to  20. 

Addition.     Review  combinations  taught. 

New.  10  added  to  numbers  from  i  to  10;  2  added  to 
numbers  from  8  to  10. 

Subtraction.  By  the  addition  process.  Minuends  to 
II,  either  subtrahend  or  remiainder,  i ;  minuends  to  8, 
either  subtrahend  or  remainder,  2. 

Measurement.     Foot  taught  objectively. 

Work  of  previous  month  continued. 

Comparison  of  distances. 

Fractions.  Idea  of  halves  of  group  developed,  by  taking 
several  objects  and  separating  them  into  two  equal 
groups. 

Problems,  solved  by  counting. 

Type.  Mary  had  5c  in  the  bank.  The  next  day  she 
put  in  I  cent.    How  much  did  she  have  in  the  bank  then? 

If  Mary  had  5  cents  in  the  bank  and  the  next  day  she 
put  in  I  cent,  Mary  had  5  +  1  or  6  cents  in  the  bank. 

Sarah  had  5  cents.  She  spent  i  cent  for  a  pencil.  How 
many  cents  did  she  have  left? 

If  Sarah  had  5  cents  and  she  spent  i  cent  for  a  pencil, 
she  had  4  cents  left,  because  IC+4C  is  5c. 

Written.     Writing  numbers  to  80. 

Addition.     Add  two  numbers  whose  sum  is  less  than 


76  63 

Signs.     +,  =. 

Third  Month. 

Oral.     Reading  numbers,    i    to   100. 

Counting.  Without  objects,  by  I's  to  50;  by  2's  to  20; 
by  lo's  to  100;  by  5's  to  50. 

Addition.  Review  combinations  taught.  New:  3  added 
to  numbers  from  3  to  7. 

Subtraction,  by  the  addition  process.  Minuends  to  12, 
either  subtrahend  or  remainder  to  2 ;  minuends  to  9,  either 
subtrahend  or  remainder,   3. 

Measurement.  The  definite  units  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond months  still  used. 

Comparison.  Work  of  previous  months  continued, 
using  objects  familiar  to  children. 

Fractions.     Writing  J^. 

Problems,  solved  by  counting.  Continue  the  problems  in 
addition  using  various  objects  that  children  might  have. 

Type  involving  subtraction.  Seven  little  birds  are  sitting 
on  a  tree.  One  flew  away.     How  many  were  left? 

Written.     Writing  numbers  to  100. 

Addition.  Add  two  numbers  whose  sum  is  less  than 
100.     No  carrying. 

Signs,  +,  =. 

Fourth  Month. 

Oral.     Reading  numbers,  i  to  100. 

Counting.  With  objects,  to  20;  without  objects,  by  I's 
to  50;  by  2's  to  20;  by  5's  to  50;  by  lo's  to  100. 

Addition.  Renew  combinations  taught.  New:  3  added 
to  numbers  from  7  to  10. 

Subtraction.  By  the  addition  process.  Minuends  to 
14,  subtrahend  or  remainder  to  3. 

Measurement.    Quart  taught  objectively. 

Comparison.  Work  of  previous  months  continued. 
Use  objects  familiar  to  pupils. 

Fractions.  Work  of  previous  months  continued  in  divid- 
ing single  things,  or  groups  into  halves. 

Problems,  solved  by  counting.  Continue  using  previous 
types. 

Type.  Mary  bought  a  pound  of  sugar  for  9c.  She  gave 
the  grocer  loc.  How  much  change  should  the  grocer  give 
Mary? 

Written.     Writing  numbers  to  100. 

Addition.  Add  two  numbers  whose  sum  is  less  than  100. 
No  carrying. 

Signs.     +,  =. 

Fifth  Month. 

Oral.     Reading  numbers,  i  to  100. 

Counting.     Continue  the  counting  of  previous  month. 

Addition.     Review  all  combinations  taught. 

Subtraction.     Review  all  -combinations  taught. 

Measurement.     Review  units  taught. 

Comparison.     Continue  work  of  previous  months. 

Fractions.     Continue  work  of  previous  months. 

Problems,  solved  by  counting.  Continue  giving  type  prob- 
lems taught. 
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Written.     Writing  numbers,  to  lOO. 

Addition.     Add  two  numbers  whose  sum  is   less  than 
IOC.    No  carrying. 
Signs.     +,  =. 

2A. 
First  Month. 
Oral.     Reading  numbers,  to  200. 

Counting.     Review,  by  I's  to  50;  by  2's  to  20.    New,  by 
3's  to  24  beginning  with  3. 
Addition.     Review.     Add  4  to  numbers  from  i  to  3. 
New.     Add  4  to  numbers  from  3  to  8. 
Form  4  S 

+  5  +4 


Subtraction,  by  the  addition  process. 
Review.     Minuends  to  13,  either  subtrahend  or  remainder 
to  3. 

New.     Minuends  to  12,  either  subtrahend  or  remainder,  4. 
Form  12  12 

-4  -8 


Measurement.  Teach  inch  objectively  by  using  the  ruler 
to  measure  lines  on  the  blackboard.  Measure  length  and 
width  of  pieces  of  paper,  books,  etc.  Teach.  12  inches  — 
I  foot. 

Comparison.  Compare  objects  of  the  same  kinds  as  to 
length,  or  width,  or  thickness. 

Problems,  solved  by  addition. 

Type.  Jennie  has  six  splints  in  one  hand  and  3  splints 
in  the  other  hand.  How  many  splints  has  Jennie  in  both 
hands?  Jennie  has  9  splints  in  both  hands  because  6  and  3 
are  9. 

Written.   •  Writing  numbers  to  200. 

Addition.  Add  three  numbers,  column  totals  to  12. 
Teach  carrying. 

Type  and  form.  510 


134 
243 

133 

1  1 


510 


Have  pupils  form  the  habit  of  proving  work. 

Signs.     Review  -|-. 

Second  Month. 

Oral.     Reading  numbers  to  400. 

Counting.  Review,  by  I's  to  50;  by  2's  to  20;  by  id's  to 
100. 

New,  by  3's  to  30  beginning  with  3 ;  by  4's  to  24  beginning 
with  4. 

Addition.  Review  combinations  taught  first  month; 
5  added  to  numbers  from  i  to  4. 

New.  4  added  to  nurrfbers  from  8  to  10.  5  added  to 
numbers  from  4  to  8. 

Subtraction.  Review  combinations  taught.  New.  Min- 
uends to  14,  either  subtrahend  or  remainder  4;  minuends 
to  13,  either  subtrahend  or  remainder  5. 

Measurement.  Continue  measuring  lines,  etc.,  in  both 
inches  and  feet. 


Comparison.  Continue  the  comparison  of  objects  as  to 
size. 

Fractions.  Halves  and  fourths  of  a  single  thing  devel- 
oped objectively  by  folding  or  cutting  paper,  cutting  an 
apple  into  halves  and  fourths. 

Problems  solved  by  addition. 

Type.  Kitty  brings  5c  to  school  on  Monday,  and  4c  on 
Tuesday.  How  much  has  she  toward  a  Thrift  Stamp? 
Kitty  has  9c  toward  a  Thrift  Stamp,  because  5  and  4  are  9. 

Written.     Writing  numlbers  to  400. 

Addition.     Add  three  numbers,  column  totals  to  14. 

Signs.     Review   -|-   and  =. 

Rewrite  3 

+  2 


as  3+2=5- 


Third  Month. 


Oral.     Reading  numbers  to  600. 

Counting.  Review,  by  i's  to  50;  by  2's  to  20;  by  id's 
to  100 ;  by  5's  to  50 ;  by  3's  to  30. 

New.     By  4's  to  40  beginning  with  4. 

Addition.  Review  the  combinations  of  previous  months; 
6  added  to  numbers  from  i  to  5. 

New.  5  added  to  numbers  from  8  to  10.  6  added  to 
numbers  from)  5  to  9. 

Subtraction.     Review  combinations  taught. 

New.  Minuends  to  15,  either  subtrahend  or  remainder,  5. 
Minuends  to  15,  either  subtrahend  or  remainder,  6. 

Measurement.  Teach  pint  objectively,  by  filling  the  ac- 
tual measure  with  water.  Teach,  2  pints  =  i  quart  ob- 
jectively. 

Comparison.  Compare  groups  of  objects  familiar  to  chil* 
dren  with  regard  to  their  number  and  size. 

Fractions.  Continue  work  in  halves  or  fourths  of  a  single 
thing. 

Problems  solved  by  addition. 

Type.  Mary  has  4  apples  and  her  sister  has  3  apples. 
How  many  apples  have  Mary  and  her  sister  together? 
Mary  and  her  sister  have  7  apples  because  4+3"^. 

Written.     Writing  numbers  to  600. 

Addition.  Add  three  numbers,  columns  total  to  14.  Have 
one  number  containing  a  naught. 

Type.  813 


240 

317 
256 


Subtraction.  By  the  addition  process.  Each  digit  in  the 
larger  number  to  be  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  the  corres- 
ponding digit  in  the  smaller  number. 


Form. 


1 1 

813 

725 

513 

513 

-f-    212 

212 


725 


Signs.     Teach  — . 
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Fourth  Month. 

Oral.    Reading  numbers  to  800. 

Counting.  Review,  by  I's  to  50;  by  2's  to  20;  by  id's 
to  100;  by  5's  to  50;  by  3's  to  30;  by  4's  to  40. 

New,  by  5's  to  100  beginning  with  5. 

Addition.  Review  combinations  of  previous  months;  6 
added  to  10;  7  added  to  numbers  from  i  to  6;  8  added  to 
numbers  from  i  to  7. 

New.  7  added  to  numbers  from  6  to  10;  8  added  to  num- 
bers from  7  to  10. 

Subtraction.    Review  combinations  taught. 

New.  Minuends  to  16,  either  subtrahend  or  remainder, 
6 ;  minuends  to  17,  either  subtrahend  or  remainder,  7 ;  minu- 
ends to  17,  either  subtrahend  or  remainder,  8. 

Measurement.  Review  cent,  five  cent  piece,  and  dime 
objectively,  and  show  relative  value. 

Comparson.    Continue  work  of  previous  months. 

Fractions.  Have  pupils  find  halves  and  fourths  of  groups 
of  objects,  objectively,  as  4  books,  8  pencils,  etc. 

Problems  solved  by  addition. 

Type.  There  are  7  girls  in  one  section  and  8  girls  in  the 
next  section.  How  many  g^rls  are  there  in  both  sections? 
There  are  15  girls  in  both  sections  because  7-|-8=i5. 

Written.    Writing  numbers  to  800. 

Addition.  Add  three  numbers,  columns  total  to  14.  Use 
o  in  one  number. 

Subtraction.    Continue  work  of  previous  month. 

Fifth  Month. 

Oral.    Reading  numbers  to  1,000. 

Counting.    Review  all  counting  taught. 

Addition.  Review  combinations  taught  in  previous 
months,  paying  special  attention  to  those  which  seem  dif- 
ficult ;  9  added  to  numbers  from  i  to  8. 

New.    9  added  to  numbers  from  8  to  10. 

Subtraction.  Review  all  combinations  taught,  paying 
special  attention  to  those  which  seem  difficult. 

New.     Minuends  to  19.  Either  subtrahend  or  remainder  9. 

Measurement.  Teach  quarter-dollar,  half  dollar,  and 
dollar,  objectively,  showing  relative  value.  Have  children 
play  store  with  toy  money,  if  possible. 

Comparison.     Continue  work  of  previous  months. 

Fractions.     Continue  work  of  previous  months. 

Problems.  Continue  giving  problems  similar  to  those  of 
previous  months. 

Written.     Writing  numbers  to  1,000. 

Addition.  Add  three  numbers,  column  totals  to  14.  Use 
o  in  one  number. 

Subtraction.     Continue  work  of  previous  months. 

2B. 

First  Month. 

Oral.     Reading  numbers  to  600.    Roman  numerals  to  HI. 

Counting.  Review.  By  2's  to  20,  3's  to  30,  4's  to  40, 
S's  and  lo's  to  100,  beginning  with  2,  3,  4,  5  and  10  re- 
spectively. 

New.     By  2's  to  100  beginning  with  2. 

Addition.  Numbers  from  i  to  6  added  to  10,  or  10  in- 
creased by  lo's  to  90;  and  11,  or  11  increased  by  lo's  to  91. 

Drill  in  the  45  combinations,  grouping  combinatiqns 
which  seem  especially  difficult. 


Subtraction.  By  the  addition  process.  Minuends  10  or 
10  increased  by  lo's  to  90;  and  11,  or  11  increased  by  lo's 
to  91 ;  either  subtrahends  or  remainders,  i,  2,  or  3. 

Measurement.  Teach  yard  objectively.  Review  inch 
and  foot.  Have  pupils  find  that  12  inches  =  i  foot  and  3 
feet  =  I  yard. 

Comparison.  In  this  and  the  following  months  continue 
the  comparison  of  objects  and  groups  of  objects  of  the  same 
kind,  as  to  number  and  size,  using  books,  pencils,  apples,  etc. 

Written.  Writing  numbers  to  600.  Roman  numerals 
to  HI. 

Addition.  Adding  4  numbers  of  one,  two,  or  three  orders, 
column  totals  to  16. 

Type  and  form. 

962  933 


362 

52 

241 

633 

125 

241 

234 

7 

1 1 

1 1 

962 


933 


Subtraction.     By  the  addition  process.     Subtraction  of 
numbers  of  three  orders  (i)  without  borrowing  (2)  with 
borrowing  in  tens  column. 
Type  and  form. 

753  221 

—  221  -{-  532 


532 


753 


116 

73 

-  73 

+  43 

43 

116 

314 

173 

■  173 

+  141 

141  314 

Signs.    Review  -\-,  — ,  =. 

Second  Month. 

Oral.  Reading  numbers  to  1,000.  Roman  numerals  to 
VI. 

Counting.  Review.  By  2's,  s's,  lo's  to  100,  3's  to  30,  4's 
to  40,  beginning  with  2,  5,  10,  3  and  4  respectively. 

New.     By  3's  to  99,  beginning  with  3. 

Addition.  Numbers  from  i  to  6  added  to  12,  or  12  in- 
creased by  lo's  to  92;  13,  or  13  increased  by  lo's  to  93;  and 
14,  or  14  increased  by  lo's  to  84,  or  94,  the  sum  obtained 
not  to  exceed  100. 

Review  combinations  taught  and  drill  in  the  45  combina- 
tions. 

Subtraction.  By  the  addition  process.  Minuends  10,  or 
10  increased  by  lo's  to  90;  11,  or  11  increased  by  lo's  to  91 ; 
12,  or  12  increased  by  lo's  to  92;  13,  or  13  increased  by  lo's 
to  93;  and  14,  or  14  increased  by  lo's  to  94;  either  subtra- 
hends or  remainders,  i,  2,  3,  or  4. 
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Measurement.     Teach  hour,  day,  week ;  24  hours  =  i  day 
and  7  days  =  i  week.     Review  inch,  foot,  yard,  pint,  and 
quart, 
objectively. 

Fractions.     Review  halves  and  fourths  of  a  single  thing, 

Problems  solved  by  addition  or  subtraction. 

Type.  If  there  are  7  pencils  in  one  box  and  5  pencils  in 
another  box,  how  many  pencils  are  there  altogether?  There 
are  12  pencils  altogether  because  5  pencils  and  7  pencils 
are  12  pencils. 

If  Mary  had  12  cents  and  she  spent  8  cents,  how  many 
cents  has  she  left?  Mary  has  4  cents  left,  because  4  cents 
added  to  8  cents  equal  12  cents. 

Written. 

Writing  numbers  to  1,000.    Roman  numerals  to  VI. 

Addition.  Adding  four  numbers  of  one,  two,  or  three 
orders;  column  totals  to  18. 

Subtraction.  By  the  addition  process.  Numbers  of  one, 
two,  or  three  orders  with  borrowing  in  units  and  tens 
columns. 

Type  and  Form. 

561  224 

—  224  +  337 


337 

561 

725 
•  356 

356 
+  369 

369 

72s 

Problems.  Concrete  examples  involving  either  addition 
or  subtraction,  using  same  type  as  real  problems,  with 
answers  of  two  figures. 

Type.  Two  boys  put  their  marbles  into  an  empty  box. 
John  I'.it  in  37,  and  James  put  in  65.  How  many  marbles 
were  there  in  the  box? 

Form.  37  marbles 

-|-  65  marbles 


102  marbles  in  the  box 
Sarah  had  85  pages  in  her  Reader  and  she  read  34  pages 
in  one  week.    Hbw  many  pages  had  she  left  to  read? 
Form.  85  pages 

—  34  pages 


51  pages  left  to  read 


Third  Month. 


Oral. 


Reading  numbers  to  1,000.     Roman  numerals  to  IX. 

Counting.  Review.  By  2's,  5's,  lo's  to  100;  3's  to  99; 
4's  to  40,  beginning  with  2,  5,  10,  3  and  4  respectively. 

New.     By  4's  to  100,  beginning  with  4. 

Addition.  Numbers  from  i  to  6  added  to  15,  or  15  in- 
creased by  lo's  to  85,  or  95 ;  i  to  six  added  to  16,  or  16  in- 
creased by  lo's  to  86  or  96;  and  17,  or  17  increased  by  lo's 
to  87  or  97;  the  sum  obtained  not  to  exceed  100. 

Review  combinations  taught  and  drill  in  the  45  combina- 
tions. 

Subtraction.     By  the  addition  process.     Use   minuends 


of  second  month;  15,  or  15  increased  by  lo's  to  95;  and  16, 
or  16  increased  by  lo's  to  96;  either  subtrahends  or  re- 
mainders, I,  2,  3,  4,  or  5. 

Measurement.  Teach  gallon  objectively ;  have  pupils  find 
that  2  pints  =  i  quart,  and  4  quarts  equal  i  gallon  or  8 
pints  equal  i  gallon. 

Review  inch,  foot,  yard ;  hour,  day,  week ;  cent,  five  cent 
piece,  dime,  quarter  dollar,  half-dollar,  dollar. 

Fractions.  Teach  thirds  of  a  single  thing,  objectively. 
Review  halves  and  fourths. 

Problems  solved  by  addition  or  subtraction. 

Type.  There  were  16  birds  on  a  fence  and  5  birds  flew 
away.  How  many  birds  were  left  on  the  fence?  There 
were  11  birds  left  on  the  fence,  because  11  birds  added  to 
5  birds  equal  16  birds. 

Alice  has  20  cents  and  she  earned  5  cents  more.  How 
many  cents  did  she  have  then?  Alice  had  25  cents,  because 
20  cents  and  5  cents  are  25  cents. 

Written. 

Writing  numbers  to  1,000.    Roman  numerals  to  IX. 

Addition.  Adding  four  numbers  of  one,  two,  or  three 
orders,  column  totals  to  21.  Use  one  or  two  naughts  in 
addends. 

Type.  896 


462 
29 

310 
95 


896 


Subtraction.  By  the  addition  process.  Numbers  of  one, 
two,  or  three  orders  with  borrowing,  in  both  units  and  tens 
column. 

Problems.  Continue  giving  concrete  examples,  involv- 
ing either  addition  or  subtraction,  with  answers  containing 
two  figures,  using  type  taught  in  oral  problems. 

Signs.     Teach  c. 

Fourth  Month. 

Oral.  ■ 

Reading  numbers  to  1,000.    Roman  numerals  to  XII. 

Counting.  Review.  By  2's,  5's,  lo's  and  4's  to  100;  3's 
to  99  beginning  with  2,  5,  10,  4  and  3  respectively. 

Addition.  Numbers  from  i  to  6  added  to  18,  or  18  in- 
creased by  id's  to  88,  and  19,  or  19  increased  by  lo's  to  89. 

Review  combinations  taught;  and  drill  in  the  45  com- 
binations. 

Subtraction.  By  the  addition  process.  Minuends  of  pre- 
vious months  to  be  used;  also  17,  or  17  increased  by  lo's 
to  97;  18,  or  18  increased  by  lo's  to  98;  and  19,  or  19  in- 
creased by  lo's  to  99;  either  subtrahends  or  remainders, 
I.  2,  3,  4,  5  or  6. 

Measurement.     Review  units  taught. 

New.     Time  by  the  clock. 

Fractions.  Continue  finding  halves,  fourths  and  thirds 
of  a  single  thing,  objectively. 

Problems  solved  by  addition  and  subtraction. 

Type.  If  Mary  spends  5  hours  of  the  day  in  school,  how 
many  hours  is  she  outside  of  school?    Mary  is  outside  of 


98 
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school  19  hours  because  5  hours  added  to  19  hours  equal 
24  hours. 

Problems  may  also  include  the  making  of  change. 

Type.  Mary  bought  a  Thrift  Stamp.  She  gave  her 
teacher  a  half-dollar.  How  much  change  did  she  receive? 
Mary  received  a  quarter-dollar  in  change,  because  2  quarter- 
dollars  equal  i  half-dollar. 

Written. 

Writing  numbers  to  1,000.     Roman  Numerals  to  XII. 

Addition.     Continue  work  of  previous  month. 

Subtraction.  By  the  addition  process.  Numbers  of  one, 
two,  or  three  orders,  using  naughts  in  minuend. 

Type.  403  239 

—  239  4-  164 


164  403 

Problems.  Continue  giving  concrete  examples  involv- 
ing one  operation,  and  answers  of  two  figures,  using  oral 
types. 

Signs,  Teach  $. 

Fifth  Month. 

Oral. 

Reading  numbers  to  1,000.     Roman  Numerals  to  XII. 

Counting.     Continue  work  of  previous  month. 

Addition.     Special  drill  on  difficult  combinations. 

Subtraction.     Sjjecial  drill  on  diffiicult  combinations. 

Measurement.  Review  units  taught.  Drill  on  time  by 
the  clock. 

Fractions.     Review  halves,  fourths,  and  thirds. 

Problems.  Continue  giving  problems,  solved  either  by 
addition  or  subtraction. 

Written. 

Writing  numbers  to  1,000.    Roman  Numerals  to  XII. 

Addition.     Continue  work  of  previous  month. 

Subtraction.     Continue  work  of  previous  month. 

Problems.     Continue  work  of  previous  months. 


3A. 
First  Month. 


Oral.' 


Reading  numbers,  (a)  To  10,000.  Review  orders.  Hiave 
pupils  find  units'  place,  tens'  place,  hundreds'  place,  and 
thousands'  place,  as  follows:  Give  the  order  of  each  figure 
in  the  following  numbers :  324,  5600,  78,  9854.  (b)  Roman 
Numerals  to  XV.  (c)  Dollars  and  cents  in  the  decimal 
form  as  follows:  Five  dollars  is  written  $5,  one  cent  is 
written  $.01,  seven  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  is  written 

$7-25- 

Counting.  By  2's,  beginning  with  any  digit  as  o  to  58, 
2  to  36,  1  to  49,  7  to  79,  etc.  Review.  By  3's  4's,  s's,  to 
100,  beginning  with  3,  4,  and  5  respectively. 

Addition.  Numbers  from  i  to  9,  added  to  10,  or  10  in- 
creased by  lo's  to  100;  II,  or  11  increased  by  lo's  to  91 ;  and 
12,  or  12  increased  by  lo's  to  92.  Use  both  chart,  and 
cards. 

Rapid  Addition  from  chart  or  blackboard  of  4  or  5  figures 
of  one  order. 

Subtraction.  Minuends  to  100;  either  subtrahend  or  dif- 
ference to  10,  using  only  the  com1>inations  taught  in  addi- 
tion. 

Multiplication. 


Tables  developed  through  2x12,  both  by  counting  by 
2's  and  by  addition.  Show  by  addition  that  2  times  3  is  the 
same  as  3x2. 

Form  for  drill        2x4=?  2x7=? 

4x2=?  7x2=? 

Division.  Exercises  in  finding  factors  within  the  2  times 
table,  when  a  multiple  and  one  factor  are  given. 

Form  for  drill.  2x  !•=  8  2x4=  8 

6x?=i2  6x2=12 

Fractions.  From  halves  and  fourths,  develop  eighths, 
objectively. 

Problems  involving  one  operation. 

Type.  John  has  8  apples  and  Mary  has  5  apples.  How 
many  apples  have  John  and  Mary  together?  John  and 
Mary  together  have  13  apples,  because  8  apples  +  5  apples 
=  13  apples. 

Max  has  4  marbles  and  Joe  has  6  more  marbles  than 
Max.  How  many  marbles  has  Joe?  Joe  has  10  marbles, 
because  4  marbles  -|-  6  marbles  =  10  marbles. 

Terms.  Recognize  and  name,  sum,  difference,  and  prod- 
uct.   Teach  definition  of  sum. 

Written. 

Writing  numbers  to  10,000.  Have  pupils  mark  order  at 
the  top,  as  illustrated: 


HTU 

T  HTU 

600 

4609 

8  6 

2084 

7  2 

8680 

I  0  5 

7040 

9 

1009 

Write  dollars  and  cents  in  the  decimal  form,  treating  the 
decimal  point  as  simply  a  mark  for  separating  dollars  and 
cents,  as  $1.25. 

Addition.  Sums  to  9,000,  addends,  five  or  fewer,  column 
totals  to  31. 

^roof  8  046  Sum 


1  246 
197 

6  328 
240 

35 
1  22 


8  046  Sum 


Subtraction.     By  the  addition  process.    Numibers  of  three 
orders. 

Form.  539  Proof        245 

—  245  -f  294 


294  Difference 


539  Sum 


Multiplication.    Multipliers  to  9,  multiplicand  of  3  orders, 
partial  products  within  the  2  times  table. 
Form  512  210 

X      2  x       5  _ 


I  024  Product       I  050  Product 
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99 


112 

X      9 


I  oo8  Product 


Problems  involving  one  operation,  with  numbers  of  two 
figures. 

T3'pe.  Mary  has  55  cents  and  Sarah  has  29  cents.  How 
many  cents  have  they  together? 

Proof  84 


55 
+  29 


84  cents  Mary  and  Sarah  have  together. 

I  spent  $27  for  a  coat,  $4  for  shoes,  and  $5  for  a  hat.  How 
much  did  I  spend  in  all? 

Signs,  -j-,  — ,  X,  =,  $,  c.  Use  in  indicating  operations 
to  be  performed,  in  problems. 

Second  Month. 

Oral. 

Reading  numbers  (a)  To  10,000.  Drill  in  reading  num- 
bers containing  o's,  as  follows:  3,800,  4,006,  3,580,  3,401,  etc. 
(b)  Roman  Numerals  to  XVHI.  (c)  Dollars  and  cents  in 
the  decimal  form. 

Counting.  By  3's  beginning  with  any  digit,  as  3  to  57, 
I  to  49,  9  to  100  etc.     Continue  counting  of  first  month. 

Addition.  Numbers  from  i  to  9  added  to  13,  or  13  in- 
creased by  lo's  to  93;  14,  or  14  increased  by  lo's  to  94;  and 
15,  or  15  increased  by  lo's  to  95;  sums  not  to  exceed  100. 
Review  work  of  first  month. 

Rapid  addition  from  chart  or  blackboard. 

Subtraction.  Minuends  to  100;  either  subtrahend  or  dif- 
ference to  10,  using  only  the  combinations  taught  in  addi- 
tion. 

Multiplication.  Tables  developed  through  3x12  both  by 
counting  and  addition. 

Division.  Division  table  of  two.  Exercises  in  finding 
factors  within  the  3  x  table  when  a  multiple  and  one  factor 
are  given. 

Examples  for  drill  work.  2x?==8,  3x?=6,  8x?=i6,  ?x2=i8, 
2x?=i2,  12  divided  by  2=?,  12  divided  by  6=? 

Measurement.  New  units  of  measure :  pound,  half- 
pound,  quarter-pound.  Review  hour,  day,  week.  Teach : 
I  hour  is  divided  into  60  minutes.  Review  time  by  the 
clock.     (Tables  not  to  be  learned  as  such). 

Fractions.  Find  one-half  of  multiples  of  2;  one-third  of 
multiples  of  3. 

Problems.     Involving  one  operation. 

Type.  Will  has  8  marbles  and  Jack  has  5  less.  How 
many  marbles  has  Jack?  Jack  has  3  marbles  because 
8  marbles  —  5  marbles  =  3  marbles. 

Mary  had  10  cents.  She  spent  5  cents  for  a  book.  How 
much  had  she  left?  Mary  had  5  cents  left,  because  10  cents 
—  5  cents  =  5  cents. 

There  are  42  children  in  one  class.  On  Monday  6  were 
absent.  How  many  were  present?  There  were  36  children 
present  because  42  children — 6  children  —  36  children. 

Will  has  2  marbles  in  each  hand.     Hlow  many  marbles 


has  he?  Will  has  4  marbles  because  2x2  marbles  =  4  mar- 
bles. 

Terms:  Teach  definition  of  difference,  and  product. 

Written. 

Writing  numbers  to  10,000.  Drill  on  writing  numbers 
containing  o. 

Example.     3,800,  4,006,  3,401,  3,580. 

Drill  in  writing  dollars  and  cents  in  the  decimal  form. 

Addition.  Sums  to  10,000.  Addends  five  or  fewer,  col- 
um.n  totals  to  41.    Addends  in  form  of  dollars  and  cents. 

Type.  Proof    $84.29  Sum 


$48.75 

1.05 

29.87 

.98 

364 

232 

$84.29  : 

Sum 

Subtraction.     By  the  addition  process.    Numbers  of  four 
orders,  and  in  the  form  of  dollars  and  cents. 
Form  9  807  Proof         4  368 

—  4  368  +  5  439 


Type. 


5  439  Difference 

9  807  Sum 

$37-85 
—    29.84 

$29.84 
+     8.01 

$  8.01  Difference 

$37.85  Sum 

Multiplication.     Multipliers  to  9;  nlultiplicands  of  3  or- 
ders; products  within  2  and  3  times  tables. 
Type  842  232 

X      3  X      8 


2,526  Product         1,756  Product 


Division.     Divisor  2.    Each  partial  dividend  to  be  a  mul- 
tiple of  divisor. 

Type  2(28  2|i44 


14 


72 


Problems.     Involving  one  operation  with  numbers  of  two 
figures.    Use  types  developed  in  oral  work. 

Form.     There  are  86  pages  in  a  book.     Mary  has  read 
29  pages.    How  many  pages  are  left  for  Mary  to  read? 
86 
—  29 


Signs 


Oral. 


57  pages  left  for  Mary  to  read. 


Third  Month. 


Reading  numbers,  (a)  To  10,000  paying  special  atten- 
tion to  o's.  (b)  Roman  Numerals  through  XX.  (c)  Dollars 
and  cents  in  the  decimal  form. 

Counting.     By  2's  and  3's,  beginning  with  any  digit,  as 


loo 
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by  2's  from  i  to  50;  by  3's  from  i  to  50,  etc. ;  by  4's  and  5's 
beginning  with  4  and  5  respectively. 

Addition.  Numbers  from  i  to  9  added  to  16;  or  16  in- 
creased by  lo's  to  96;  17,  or  17  increased  by  lo's  to  97;  and 
18,  or  18  increased  by  lo's  to  98;  sums  not  to  exceed  loo. 
•  Review  work  of  first  and  second  months. 

Rapid  addition  from  chart  or  blackboard. 

Subtraction.  Minuends  to  100;  either  subtrahend  or  dif- 
ference to  10,  using  only  combinations  taught  in  addition. 

Multiplication.  Tables  developed  through  4x12  both  by 
addition  and  counting. 

DiA'ision.  Division  table  of  threes.  Exercises  in  finding 
factors  within  the  4  times  table,  when  a  multiple  and  one 
factor  are  given. 

Measurement.  Review  hour,  day,  week.  Teach:  60  min- 
utes =  I  hour;  12  things  =  i  dozen,  6  things  =  ^  dozen. 

Review  pint,  quart,  gallon. 

Fractions.  Find  one-half,  one-fourth,  one-eighth,  and 
one-third  of  multiples  of  2,  4,  8,  and  3  respectively,  within 
the  tables  learned. 

Problems  involving  one  operation. 

Type.  At  3  cents  each,  what  will  9  tops  cost?  9  tops 
will  cost  27  cents  because  9x3  cents  =  2^  cents. 

If  one  pencil  costs  2  cents,  how  many  pencils  can  be 
bought  for  4  cents?  2  pencils  can  be  bought  for  4  cents, 
because  there  are  2  two's  in  4. 

If  a  pound  of  sugar  costs  lo  cents,  what  will  one-half 
pound  cost?  One-half  pound  will  cost  5  cents,  because 
Yj.  of  10  cents  is  5  cents. 

Written. 

Writing  numbers  to  10,000.  Dollars  and  cens  in  the 
decimal  form. 

Addition.    Work  of  previous  month  continued. 

Subtraction.    Work  of  previous  month  continued. 

Multiplication.  Multipliers  to  9,  multiplicands  of  3  or- 
ders, partial  products  within  the  2,  3,  and  4  tables. 

Dvision.  Divisors  2,  and  3.  Each  partial  dividend  to  be 
a  multiple  of  the  dirisor. 

Type  3|i^ 


Proof 


4S 
X    3 


\2r)  Product 
Problems.     Give  problems  similar  in  type  to  oral  form 
with  numbers  of  two  figures. 


Fourth  Month 


Oral. 


Reading  numbers  to  10,000.  Roman  Numerals  through 
XX.     Dollars  and  cents  in  the  decimal  form. 

Counting.  By  2's  and  3's,  beginning  with  any  digit ; 
by  4's,  and  5's  beginning  with  4  and  5  respectively. 

Addition.  Numbers  from  i  to  9  added  to  19,  or  19  in- 
creased by  lo's  to  89.  Review  combinations  taught  giving 
special  drill  in  difficult  combinations. 

Rapid  addition  from  chart  or  blackboard. 

Subtraction.  Minuends  to  100;  either  subtrahend  or  re- 
mainder to  10,  giving  special  drill  in  difficult  combinations. 


Multiplication.  Tables  developed  through  5x12  both  by 
addition  and  counting. 

Division.  Division  table  of  fours.  Exercises  in  finding 
factors  within  the  5  times  table  when  a  multiple  and  one 
factor  are  given. 

Measurement.  Review  inch,  foot,  yard;  minute,  hour, 
day,  week.    Teach  12  months  =  i  year. 

Review  time  by  the  clock. 

Fractions.  Find  one-fifth  and  one-tenth  of  the  multiples 
of  5  and  10  respectively,  within  the  tables. 

Problems  involving  one  operation. 

Type.  In  4  years,  how  many  months  are  there?  There 
are  48  months  in  4  years,  because  there  are  12  months  in 
I  year  and  4x12  months  =  48  months. 

A  gallon  of  oil  costs  32  cents.  What  is  the  cost  of  1 
quart?  A  quart  of  oil  will  cost  8  cents,  because  there  are 
4  quarts  in  I  gallon  and  Y^  of  32  cents  is  8  cents. 

What  is  the  cost  of  a  dozen  oranges  at  3  cents  a  piece? 
A  dozen  oranges  will  cost  36  cents  because  12  oranges  ^  i 
dozen  and  12x3  cents  =  36  cents. 

Written. 

Continue  the  writing  of  numbers  as  in  previous  months. 

Addition.     Work  of  previous  months  continued. 

Subtraction.  Work  of  previous  months  continued.  Min- 
uends containing  two  o's. 

Type         3,002  Proof  29 

—  2,973  -f  2,973 


29  Difference 


3,002  Sum 


Multiplication.  Multipiers  to  9,  multiplicands  of  3  or- 
ders, partial  products  within  the  2,  3,  4  and  5  tables. 

Division.  Divisors,  2,  3,  and  4.  Each  partial  dividend  to 
be  a  multiple  of  divisor. 

Problems.  Give  problems  similar  in  typ-e  to  the  oral 
forms,  using  numbers  of  two  fi^gures. 


Fifth  Month. 


Oral. 


Reading  numbers.     Continue  work  of  previous  months. 

Cotmting.     Continue  work  of  previous  months. 

Addition.     Special  drill  in  difficult  combinations. 

Subtraction.     Special  drill  in  difficult  combinations. 

Multiplication.  Drill  on  tables  taught  with  special  drill  on 
difficult  combinations. 

Division.  Division  tables  of  2's,  3's,  4's,  and  5's.  Drill  on 
difficult  combinations. 

Aleasurement.     Review  work  of  previous  months. 

Fractions.  Review  all  fractions  learned,  with  special  drill 
on  those  found  difficult. 

Problems  involving  one  operation.  Drill  on  type  of  problem 
taught. 

Written. 

Continue  writing  of  numbers  as  in  previous  months. 

Addition.     Work  of  previous  months  continued. 

Subtraction.     Work  of  previous  months  continued. 

Multiplication.     Work  of  previous  months  continued. 

Division.  Divisors  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  Each  partial  dividend  to 
be  a  multiple  of  divisor. 

Problems.     Continue  work  of  previous  months. 
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lot 


3B. 

First  Month. 


Oral. 


Drill  in  the  use  of  o's.    Use  dollars  and  cents  in  the  decimal 
form. 


Reading  numbers  to  10,000.  Roman  Numerals  through 
XIX.    Dollars  and  cents  in  the  decimal  form. 

Counting.  By  4's  beginning  with  any  digit.  Review. 
By  a's  and  3's  beginning  with  any  digit. 

Addition.  Add  numbers  to  9,  to  10,  or  10  increased  by 
lo's  to  100;  II,  or  II  increased  by  lo's  to  91;  and  12,  or  12 
increased  by  lo's  to  92.  Add  10,  20,  and  30  to  10,  or  10  in- 
creased by  lo's  to  100. 

Subtraction.  Minuends  to  100;  either  subtrahend  or  re- 
mainder, 10,  20,  30. 

Multiplication.  Tables  through  6x12.  Review  3  times 
table. 

Division.  Finding  factors  within  the  3  and  6  times  tables, 
when  the  multiples  are  given. 

Example.  What  are  the  factors  of  12?  3  and  4  are  the 
factors  of  12.    2  and  6  are  the  factors  of  12. 

Measurement,  Review  cent,'  five  cents,  ten  cents,  quar- 
ter-dollar, half-dollar,  and  dollar.  Teach  inch,  foot  and 
yard  as  table: 

12  inches  =  i  foot 
3  feet  =  I  yard 

Teach  the  abbreviations  for  inch,  foot,  and  yard :  in.,  ft., 
yd. 

Fractions.  Thirds  and  si.xths  of  multiples  of  3  and  6  re- 
spectively, within  the  tables. 

Problems  involving  one  operation,  using  the  units  «f 
measure  that  have  been  learned. 

Type.  Mary  bought  5  yards  of  white  ribbon,  3  yards  of 
blue  ribbon  and  3  yards  of  red  ribbon.  Hpw  many  yards 
did  she  buy?  Mary  bought  11  yards  of  ribbon  because 
5  yards  -\-  3  yards  -f  3  yards  =  1 1  yards. 

A  merchant  bought  8  gallons  of  ice  cream  and  he  sold 
2  gallons.  How  many  gallons  were  left?  There  are  6  gal- 
lons left  because  8  gallons  —  2  gallons  =  6  gallons. 

If  Alice  spends  10  cents  out  of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  how 
much  has  she  left?  Alice  has  15  cents  left  because  25  cents 
—  10  cents  =  15  cents. 

Terms.  Have  pupils  recognize  and  name,  minuend,  sub- 
trahend, and  difference. 

Written. 

Writing  num(bers  to  10,000.  Dollars  and  cents  in  the 
decimal  form. 

Addition.  Addends,  seven  or  fewer.  Use  dollars  and 
cents  in  decimal  form. 

Form.  9,213  Sum  $195.42  Sum 


Form.         3,003  Minuend 
—  2,017  Subtrahend 


$142.05  Minuend 
—    97.84  Subtrahend 


1.395 

$  18.7s 

647 

150-24 

1.589 

a.58 

729 

14.00 

3.085 

5.85 

1,768 

22  2 

344 

9,213  Sum 

$195.42  Sum 

985  Difference 


$  44.31  Difference 


Proof.  2,017 

+     985 


Proof. 


$97.84 
44-21 


3,002  Sum 


$142.05  Sum 


Multiplication.     Multipliers  2  to  6;  multiplicands  of  2,3, 
or  4  orders. 

Form.  972 

X      4 


3,888  Product 
Division.     Short  division ;  the  dividend  to  be  a  multiple 
of  the  divisor.     Divisors  to  6. 
Form.  2I43I3  Proof.  216 


ai6 


X      2 


432 


Problems.  Involving  one  operation,  and  limited  to  num- 
bers of  two  figures. 

Type.  Mary  had  45c.  If  she  earns  15c  and  her  mother 
gives  her  loc,  how  much  will  Mary  have  then? 

Form.  $.45 

■15 
.10 
1 


Subtraction.    Minuends  and  subtrahends  of  four  orders. 


$.70  is  Mary's  money. 
Use  the  same  type  of  questions  given   for  oral   prob- 
lems, having  answer  comlpleted  in  sentence  form. 

Signs.  Dtill  on  use  of  the  following  signs:  -(-,  — ,  x,  — , 
=,  $,  c,  throughout  the  term. 

Second  Month. 
Qi»l. 
Reading  i)umbcr»  to  10,000.    Roman  Numarals  through 
XXXIX.     Dollars  and  cents  in  the  decimal  form. 

Counting.  By  5's  beginning  with  any  digit.  By  lo's  and 
6'3,  beginning  with  lo  and  6  respectively. 

Addition.  Add  numbers  to  9  to  13,  or  13  increased  by 
lo's  to  93;  14,  or  14  increased  by  lo's  to  94;  and  15,  or  15 
increased  by  lo'a  to  95.  Add  10,  20,  30,  40,  and  50  to  10,  or 
10  increased  by  lo's  to  100. 

Subtraction.  Minuends  to  loo;  either  subtrahend  or  re- 
mainder to  10,  using  combinations  assigned  for  addition. 
Minuends,  iftultiples  of  10  to  100 ;  either  subtrahend  or  re- 
mainder 10,  20,  30,  40,  50. 

Multiplication.  Table  through  8x12.  Review  the  2  and 
4  times  tables. 

Diviaion.     Finding  factors  within  the  2,  4,  and  8  times 
table.    Dividing  at  sight  with  remainders : 
Example  a]  15  4|i8 

7  and  I  over  4  and  2  over 

Measurement.  Review  uflite  of  time  and  arrange  them 
as  table:  and  units  of  liauid  measure  and  arramrp  m«  tnhU 
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60  seconds  =  i  minute  7  days  —  1  week 

60  minutes  =  i  hour  12  months  =  I  year 

24  hours  =  I  day  52  weeks  =  i  year. 

Abbreviations:  sec,  min.,  hr.,  da.,  wk.,  mo.,  yr. 
2  pints  =  I  quart 
4  quarts  =  i  gallon. 

Abbreviations:  pt.,  qt.,  gal. 

Fractions.  Halves,  fourths,  and  eighths  of  multiples  of 
2,  4,  and  8  respectively  within  the  tables. 

Problems.  Involving  one  operation  using  units  of 
measure. 

Type.  We  spend  5  hour?  in  school.  How  many  hours 
are  we  at  home? 

If  I  pound  of  sugar  costs  8  cents,  how  much  will  7  pounds 
cost?  Seven  pounds  will  cost  56  cents  because  7x8  cents  = 
56  cents. 

If  4  pencils  cost  20  cents,  what  is  the  cost  of  one  pencil? 
One  pencil  costs  5  cents,  because  20  cents  divided  by  4  = 
5  cents. 

If  2  oranges  cost  12  cents,  how  much  will  4  oranges  cost? 
Four  oranges  will  cost  24  cents,  because  4  oranges  will  cost 
2  times  as  much  as  2  oranges  and  2x12  cents  =  24  cents. 

Terms.  Have  pupils  recognize  and  name  multiplicand, 
multiplier  and  product. 

Written. 

Writing  numbers  to  10,000.  Use  the  cipher  in  units', 
tens'  and  hundreds'  places.  Dollars  and  cents  in  the  deci- 
mal form. 

Addition.  Continue  daily  practice.  Give  example  in 
this  form  occasionally. 

Write  and  add:  one  dollar  fifteen  cents;  eighty-five 
cents;  thirty-seven  cents;  five  cents;  two  cents;  three 
dollars. 

Subtraction.  Continue  daily  practice,  using  different 
form  in  giving  example  as  follows: 

From  7,030  take  1,094. 

Take  1,094  from  7,030. 

The  minuend  is  7,030;  the  subtrahend,  1,094.  Find  the 
difference. 

The  subtrahend  is  1,094;  the  minuend  7,030.  Find  the 
difference. 

Multiplication.  Multipliers  of  two  figures;  multipli- 
cands of  2  or  3  orders. 

Form 

224  Mutiplicand 
X  23  Multiplier 


672 
448 


5,152  Product 


Division.  Dividend,  an  exact  multiple  of  divisor:  divi- 
sor within  the  tables  learned. 

Form  415^  SlT^f^S^o 

1318  1456 

Problems.  Involving  one  operation  and  limited  to  num- 
bers of  two  figures,  using  the  same  type  of  question  as 
has  been  given  for  oral  problems.  Let  pupils  indicate  how 
problems   are   to  be   done  without   obtaining   answer  as 


Mother  had  50c  and  spent  35c  for  groceries.  How  much 
had  she  left? 

50c — 35c  =  number  of  cents  that  mother  had  left. 
I  paid  $.96  for  2  towels.  What  was  the  price  of  one? 
$.96  divided  by  2  equals  the  price  of  one  towel. 

Third  Month. 
Oral. 

Reading  numbers  to  10,000.  Roman  Numerals  through 
L.     Dollars  and  cents  in  the  decimal  form. 

Counting.  By  7's  and  8's,  beginning  with  7.  and  8  re- 
spectively.    Review.     By  4's,  5's  and  6's. 

Addition.  Add  numbers  to  9  to  16,  or  16  increased  by 
lo's  to  96;  and  17,  or  17  increased  by  lo's  to  97.  Add  10, 
20,  30,  40,  50,  60,  70  to  10,  or  10  increased  by  lo's  to  100. 

Subtraction.  Minuends  to  100;  either  subtrahend  or  re- 
mainder to  10,  using  combinations  assigned  for  addition. 
Minuends,  multiples  of  10  to  100;  either  subtrahend  or 
remainder  10,  20,  30,  40,  50,  60,  70. 

Multiplication.  Tables  through  9x12.  Review  the  3, 
and  6  times  tables. 

Division.  Finding  factors  within  the  3,  6,  and  9  tables. 
Dividing  at  sight  with  remainders. 

Measurement.  Teach  quart,  peck,  bushel  and  arrange 
as  table. 

2  pints  =  I  quart 
8  quarts  =  i  peck 
4  pecks  —  I  bushel 
Abbreviations:  pt.,  qt.,  pk.,  bu. 

Fractions.  Two-thirds  and  three-fourths  of  multiples 
of  3  and  4  respectively  within  the  tables. 

Problems.  If  a  dealer  buys  a  chair  for  $5  and  sells  it 
for  $8,  how  much  does  he  gain  ?  The  dealer  gains  $3  be- 
cause the  gain  is  the  difference  between  the  selling  price 
and  the  cost  price  and  $8 — $5=$3- 

If  flour  is  bought  for  10  cents  a  pound  and  sold  for  8 
cents  a  pound,  how  much  is  lost?  Two  cents  are  lost  be- 
cause the  loss  is  the  difference  between  the  cost  price,  and 
the  selling  price  and  loc — 8c=2c. 

If  one  yard  of  ribbon  costs  24  cents  what  will  ^  of  a 
yard  cost?  }i  oi  a.  yard  will  cost  6c  because  %.  of  24  cents 
=  6  cents. 

What  will  34  of  a  yard  cost?     ^  of  a  yard  will  cost  18 
cents  because  %  of  a  yard  will  cost  3  times  as  much  ^  of 
a  yard  and  3x6  cents  =  18  cents. 
Written. 

Writing  numbers.     Continue  work  of  previous  months. 
Addition  and  Subtraction.       Continue  daily  practice. 
Multiplication.     Multipliers  of  one  or  two  figures  within 
the  tables  taught.     Multiplicands  of  two,   three,  or   four 
orders. 

Give  examples  in  which  multiplicand  and  multiplier  con- 
sist of  2  orders,  and  teach  the  form  of  proving  correctness 
of  work. 

Form  Proof 

47   Multiplcand  32  Multiplicand 

x  32  Multiplier  x  47  Multiplier 


94 

141 


224. 

128 


T    rr\4     ^rnr^iir'f 
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Division.  Dividend  an  exact  multiple  of  divisor;  divi- 
sors within  the  tables  learned. 

Problems  involving  one  operation,  and  limited  to  num- 
bers of  2  figures,  using  types  similar  to  those  given  for 
oral  problems.  Give  problems  frequently,  and  have  pupils 
indicate  solution. 

Fourth  Month. 
Oral. 

Reading  numbers.     Work  of  previous  month  continued. 
Counting.     By  9's  beginning  with  9.     Review.     By  2's, 
3's,  4's,  5's,  6's,  7's  and  8's. 

Addition.  Add  numbers  to  9,  to  18,  or  increased  by  id's 
to  98;  and  19,  or  19  increased  by  lo's  to  90.  Add  10,  20, 
30,  40,  50,  60,  70,  80,  90  to  10,  or  10  increased  by  lo's  to 
100. 

Subtraction.  Minuends  to  100;  either  subtrahend  or  re- 
mainder to  10,  using  combinations  assigned  for  addition. 
Minuends,  multiples  of  10  to  100;  either  subtrahend  or  re- 
mainder 10,  20,  30,  40,  50,  60,  70,  80,  90. 

Multiplication.  Table  through  7x12.  Review  the  5 
times  table. 

Division.  Finding  factors  within  the  5  and  7  tables. 
Dividing  at  sight  with  remainders. 

Measurement.  Review  tables  learned  in  previous 
months.  Reading  time,  as  follows:  9.15  A.  M.  2.40  P.M: 
12  M. 

Fractions.  Fifths  and  tenths  of  multiples  of  5  and  10 
respectively,  within  the  tables. 

Problems.     Continue  the  work  of  previous  months  giv- 
ing problems  similar  in  type. 
Written. 

Writing  numbers.     Continue  work  of  previous  months. 
Addition  and  Subtraction.     Continue  daily  practice. 
Multiplication.     Continue   practice  of   previous   months. 
Division.     Dividends,   exact  multiples  of   divisors;   divi- 
sors within  the  tables  learned. 

■  Problems.  Continue  work  of  previous  months,  giving 
special  attention  to  those  problems  which  seem  most  diffi- 
cult. 

Fifth  Month. 
Oral. 

Reading  numbers.    Work  of  previous  months  continued. 
Counting.     Review   work  of  previous   months.     Special 
drill  on  that  which  is  most  difficult. 

Addition.  Review  combinations  of  previous  months, 
giving  special  drills  on  weak  points. 

Subtraction.  Review  combinations  of  previous  months, 
giving  special  drills  on  weak  points. 

Multiplication.     Review  tables  through  9x12. 
Division.     Finding    factors    within    the    tables    through 
9x12.    Dividing  at  sight,  with  remainders. 

Measurement.  Review  work  of  previous  months,  giving 
special  drill  on  liquid  and  dry  measure. 

Fractions.  Special  drill  on  those  fractions  which  seem 
most  difficult. 

Problems.     Review    those    type    problems    which    have 
seemed  most  difficult. 
Written. 

Writing  numbers.     Conunue   work  of  previous  months. 
Addition  and  Subtraction.    Continue  daily  practice. 


Multiplication.     Continue  practice  of  previous  months. 
Division.     Review  work  of  previous  months. 
Problems.     Continue    work    of    previous    months    with 
special  attention  given  to  difficult  problems. 


4A. 

First  Month. 


Oral. 


Reading  numbers  to  100,000.  Roman  numerals  to  LX. 
Dollars  and  cents  in  the  decimal  form. 

Counting.  By  2,  3,  4,  and  5  beginning  with  any  digit; 
by  6,  beginning  with  i ;  by  lo's  to  120,  beginning  with  10. 

Addition.  Use  chart  for  rapid  addition  of  columns  of 
figures.  Have  each  column  added  from  top  to  bottom  and 
then  from  bottom  to  top. 

Find  sums  (a)  of  two  numbers  of  two  figures  each,  one 
number  consisting  of  lo's,  totals  to  100;  (b)  of  two  num- 
bers of  two  figures  each,  the  sum  in  units'  place  noc  to 
exceed  9,  totals  to  lOO. 

Type.  47  50  72 

+  30  +28  +  25 


Form  40-1-30=70  7o-|-7=77 

50-1-20=70  70-1-8=78 

70-1-20=90  90-]-2=^2  92+5=97 

When  pupils  are  familiar  with  this  form,  have  results 
given  as  follows:  90,  92,  97. 

Finding  sum  of  three  numbers  consisting  of  tens  as  10, 
60,  80 ;  50,  40,  30. 

Subtraction.  Find  difference  between  numbers  of  two 
figures  each,  co-ordinating  work  with  that  in  addition. 

Type.  48 — 20. 

36 — 12,  using  the  following  form.      36 — 10=26. 
26 — 2=24. 

Multiplication.  Review  tables  through  9x12.  Multiply- 
ing two  factors,  products  to  50,  one  factor  2.  Table  through 
10x12  taught. 

Division.  Divide  numbers  to  120  by  numbers  from  i  to 
10;  dividends  to  be  exact  multiples  of  divisors.  Separate 
numbers  to  50  into  2  factors,  one  of  the  factors  being  2. 
Divide  numbers  of  two  orders  by  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  with  re- 
mainders as  17  divided  by  2,  29  divided  by  3. 

Measurement.  Review  inch,  foot,  yard.  Have  objects 
measured  by  ruler,  and  approximately.  Teach  relation  be- 
tween foot  and  mile:  5280  ft.  =  i  mile.  Change  feet  to 
yards,  and  yards  to  feet. 

Type.  How  many  feet  in  9  yards?  How  many  yards 
in  9  feet? 

Fractions.  J^  of  multiples  of  2  to  50.  %,  and  %  of 
multiples  of  4  to  48.    Vi  of  multiples  of  3  within  the  tables. 

Problems  involving  one  operation. 

Types:  (a)  Hiarry  spent  $.23  for  pencils  and  $.20  for  a 
box.     How  much  did  he  spend? 

(b)  I  bought  a  pound  of  candy  for  21c.  How  much 
change  should  I  receive  from  a  fifty-cent  piece?  George 
is  29  years  old  and  Harry  is  14  years  old.  George  is  how 
much  older  than  Harry? 

fc)     How  much  will  2  bars  of  soap  cost  at  $.11  each? 

(d)  Frank  had  $.16  and  spent  ^4  of  it.  How  much  did 
he  spend? 
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(e)  I  bought  8  oranges  for  $.48.  What  was  the  cost 
of  each? 

Terms.  Recognize  and  name  divisor,  dividend,  and  quo- 
tient. Use  constantly  all  terms  taught  in  this  and  follow- 
ing months. 

Written. 

Writing  numbers  to  100,000.     Dollars  and  cents. 

Addition  and  Subtraction.  Continued  practice  with  at- 
tention to  accuracy  and  rapidity,  in  this  and  the  following 
months.  Pay  special  attention  to  straight  columns,  and 
to  seeing  that  the  answer  obtained  by  proof  in  addition, 
agrees  with  original  answer. 
Type.         60,597  Sum  $93-39  Sum 


Division.  Divide  numbers  of  four  or  five  orders  by  di- 
visors from  4  to  9,  with  no  remainders ;  and  by  2  to  5  with 
remainders. 

Type.       416,589  Proof.  1,647 

i,647/i  Quotient  x       4 


14,608 

$1575 

3459 

19.16 

7."5 

22.83 

24,635 

7.67 

8,199 

•99 

236 

17-35 

2,345 

Proof 

9.64 

60,597  Sum 

$93-39 

23,408 

4,563 

4,563 

Proof 

+  18,845 

18,845  Difference 

23,408 

$40.91 

$20.36 

—  20.36 

+  20.55 

$20.55  Difference  $40.91 

Multiplication.  Multiplicand,  a  number  of  three  or  four 
orders;  multiplier,  a  number  of  one  or  two  orders;  prod- 
ucts, a  number  of  not  more  than  five  orders.  Use  dollars 
and  cents  also  for  multiplicand.  Teach  form  of  proof  by 
using  numbers  of  two  orders  for  both  multiplicand  and 
multiplier. 
Type.  439  $2.39 

X  67        .  X     84 


3073 
2634 

Proof 

956 
1912 

29,413  Product 

$200.76  Product 

84 
X  29 

29 
X  84 

756 
168 

116 
232 

2,436  Product 

2,436  Product 

6588 


6,589 


Short  process  of  dividing  by  10,  a  number  ending  in  o. 
Form.     To  divide  an  integer  by  10  cut  off  one  figure  to 
the  right.     Have  only  answers  written. 


Type.     420  divided  by  10. 


42/0. 


Teach  long  division  with  dividend  and  divisor  of  two 
figures. 
Type. 


Short  methods  of  multiplying  integers  by  16  and  by  100. 
Form.     To  multiply  an  integer  by  10,  annex  one  o.    To 
multiply  an  integer  by  100,  annex  two  o's. 
Have  only  answers  written. 


Proof. 

23 

3  Quotient 

X  3 

23I69 

69 

69 

2  Quotient 

Proof. 

42 

42I84 

X  2 

84 

84 

Fractions.     Finding  yi,  %,  and  }i  of  numbers  of  three 
orders. 

Type.     Find  J4  of  408.  4|4o8 


Find  ^  of  412. 


102 
J4  of  408  =  102 

4I412 

103 
3 


309 
%  of  412  =  309 

Problems  involving  one  operation,  with  numbers  of  two 
figures.  Problems  should  be  similar  in  type  to  those  given 
in  oral  work.  Be  sure  that  not  only  the  measure  of  an- 
swer is  given  as  $,  lb.,  etc.,  but  that  the  result  indicates, 
that  what  was  asked  for  in  the  question  has  been  obtained. 

Type.  I  bought  18  pounds  of  meat  at  $.23  a  pound. 
How  much  did  I  spend? 

•23 
X  18 


184 
23 


$4.14  is  the  money  spent. 
A  farmer  had  76  sheep.    He  sold  %  of  them.    How  many 
did  he  sell? 

%  of  76  sheep 
4|76 

19  sheep  sold. 
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Signs.  Use  signs  to  indicate  the  process  to  be  used  in 
solving  problems. 

Have  many  problems  in  which  pupil  states:  What  is 
given  and  virhat  is  required.  Indicate  by  signs  the  process 
to  be  performed. 

Second  Month. 

Oral. 

Reading  numbers  to  100,000.  Roman  numerals  to  LXXX. 
Dollars  and  cents  in  the  decimal  form. 

Counting.  By  6's  beginning  with  3,  4,  5.  6;  by  ii's  be- 
ginning with  II  to  132. 

Addition.     Daily   drills   in   rapid   addition,   using  chart. 

Find  sums  of  two  numbers  of  two  figures  each  totals  to 
TOO,  using  numbers  from  10  to  39,  horizontally  and  ver- 
tically. 

Form  28+39=  50.  58,  67. 

Find  sums  of  three  numbers  consisting  of  tens. 

Subtraction.  Finding  difference  between  numbers  of 
two  figures  each,  using  numbers  from  10  to  59. 

Type  41—29  52—38 

Form  41 — 20=21  21 — 9=12 

Multiplication.  Review  tables  through  10x12.  Multi- 
plying two  factors,  one  factor  either  2  or  3,  products  to  50. 
Table  through  11x12  taught. 

Division.  Divide  numbers  to  132,  by  numbers  from  i 
to  II,  dividends  to  be  exact  multiples  of  divisors. 

Separate  numbers  to  50  into  two  factors  one  factor  being 
2  or  3. 

Divide  numbers  of  two  orders  by  6,  7,  and  8,  with  re- 
mainders, as  45  divided  by  6  =? 

Measurement.  Review  pound,  half-pound,  quarter- 
pound.  Teach  relation  between  ounce  and  pound:  16  oz.  = 
I  pound.  Have  pupils  find  how  many  ounces  in  a  half- 
pound,  and  a  quarter-pound.  Review  pint,  quart,  gallon. 
Change  pints  to  quarts,  quarts  to  pints,  quarts  to  gallons, 
gallons  to  quarts,  pints  to  gallon,  gallon  to  pints. 

Type.  How  many  quarts  are  there  in  12  pints?  6  pints? 
10  pints?  How  many  pints  are  there  in  4  quarts?  8  quarts? 
How  many  gallons  are  there  in  4  quarts?    8  quarts? 

Fractions.  1/3  and  2/3  of  multiples  of  3  to  48.  1/6  and 
5/6  of  multiples  of  6,  within  the  table. 

Problems  involving  two  operations. 

Type,  (a)  Mary  had  3  dimes.  She  spent  10  cents  for  a 
book,  and  8  cents  for  candy.  Hbw  much  money  did  she 
spend?  How  much  money  did  she  have  left? 

(b)  Sophie  bought  8  apples  at  $.04  each.  How  much 
change  should  she  receive  from  a  fifty-cent  piece? 

(c)  If  6  oranges  cost  $.30  what  will  9  oranges  cost  ? 

(d)  How  many  lbs.  of  sugar  at  9  cents  a  pound  can  be 
bought  for  36  cents? 

(e)  Sarah  has  $.38.  How  many  oranges  at  $.04  each 
can  she  buy?    How  much  money  will  she  have  left? 

(f)  At  $.08  per  pint,  how  much  must  I  pay  for  2  quarts 
of  milk?  At  $1.60  per  gallon,  what  will  i  quart  of  ice- 
cream cost? 

Written. 

Writing  numbers  to  100,000.    Dollars  and  cents. 

Addition  and  Subtraction.  Continued  practice  as  in  pre- 
ceding month. 

Multiplication.  Continue  work  of  preceding  month,  us- 
ing multipliers  of  two  orders.     Multiply  numbers  of  three 


or  four  orders  by  11. 
by  10  and  100. 
Type. 


Short  process  of  multiplying  integers 


$72.60 

X  II 


$798.60  Product 
Division.     Divide  numbers  of  four  or  five  orders  by  num- 
bers from  7  to  II,  with  no  remainders;  and  by  6,  7  and  8 
with  remainders.     Short  method  of  dividing  any  number 
by  10.     Have  only  answer  written. 
Type.         Ii|8,i62 


Proof 


742  Quotient 

I-OS3 
X       8 

Proof. 

742 

X       II 

8,162 

8424 
+       I 

8|8,425 
i.053j^ 

8425 

743  divided  by  10 


74  3/10 


Long  Division.  Dividends  of  three  orders,  the  first  fig- 
ure of  divisor  exactly  contained  in  the  first  figure  of  each 
partial  dividend;  the  entire  dividend  to  be  exact  multiple 
of  divisor. 

Type.  42  Quotient     Proof.  42 

2i|882  X  21 

84  


42 
42 


42 
84 

882 


Fractions.  Finding  1/3,  2/3,  >4,  M,  %  of  numbers  of 
three  orders. 

Problems.  One  or  two  operations  involved,  using  type 
of  problem  given  in  oral  work,  with  numbers  of  two  figures. 

Form.  A  man  had  87  apples  in  one  basket,  and  76  ap- 
ples in  another.  He  sold  91  apples.  How  many  apples  did 
he  have  left? 

87 

+  76 


163  apples  in  2  baskets. 

163 
—  91 

72  apples  left. 
Third  Month. 
Oral. 

Reading  numbers  to  100,000.  Roman  numerals  to  C. 
Dollars  and  cents  in  the  decimal  form. 

Counting.  By  7's  beginning  with  i,  2,  3;  by  12's  begin- 
ning with  12,  to  144.  Review.  By  all  digits  as  previously 
taught  from  2  to  12. 

Addition.  Find  sums  of  two  numbers  of  two  figures 
each  to  59,  totals  to  100. 

Find  sums  of  three  numbers  consisting  of  lo's. 

Daily  drills  in  rapid  addition  from  chart. 

Subtraction.     Find  diflference  of  numbers  of  two  figures 


io6 
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each  using  numbers  from  lo  to  79. 

Type.    74—58  =  24,  16. 

Multiplication.  Review  tables  through  11x12.  Multiply 
any  two  factors,  products  to  50.     Tables  through   12x12 

Division.  Divide  numbers  to  144  by  numbers  from  i 
to  12,  with  remainders.  Separate  numbers  to  50  into  two 
factors. 

Measurement.  Review  quart,  peck,  bushel.  Change 
quarts  to  pecks,  and  pecks  to  quarts,  pecks  to  bushels  and 
bushels  to  pecks. 

Type.  How  many  quarts  in  5  pecks?  How  many  pecks 
in  32  quarts?  How  many  pecks  of  apples  in  40  quarts? 
How  many  gallons  of  milk  in  40  quarts? 

Fractions.  Continue  using  the  fractional  parts  learned. 
%,  H<  H'  H  of  multiples  of  8  within  the  tables. 

Problems  involving  one  and  two  operations.  Continue 
using  the  type  taught. 

Types,  (a)  A  newsboy  bought  40  Times,  30  Suns,  and 
20  Worlds.  He  sold  all  but  10  papers.  How  many  did  he 
sell? 

(b)  How  much  more  than  50  cents  will  you  need  in  order 
to  buy  6  pounds  of  crackers  at  9  cents  a  pound? 

(c)  Mary  went  to  the  baker's  with  $.60.  She  bought  a 
pie  for  $.20,  and  the  remainder  she  spent  for  bread  at  $.10 
a  loaf.     How  many  loaves  of  bread  did  she  buy?   . 

(d)  There  were  42  pupils  in  a  class;  5/6  of  them  were 
promoted.    How  many  pupils  were  not  promoted? 

Written. 

Writing  numbers  to  100,000.     Dollars  and  cents. 

Addition  and  Subtraction.  Continued  practice,  as  in  pre- 
ceding months. 

Multiplication.  Continue  work  of  previous  month.  Use 
12  as  multiplier. 

Division.  Dividends  of  four  or  five  orders,  divisor  from 
2  to  12,  with  or  without  remainders. 

Long  division.  Dividends  of  four  figures,  first  figure  of 
divisor  not  exactly  contained  in  first  figure  of  each  partial 
dividend. 


Type. 


"3 


Proof. 


52I5.876 
52 

67 

52 


"3 
X  52 

226 

56s 

5.876 


156 
156 

Fractions.  Finding  1/6  and  5/6  of  numbers  of  three 
orders.    Use  also  fractions  of  preceding  months. 

Problems  involving  one  or  two  operations,  using  types 
similar  to  those  given  in  oral  work  with  numbers  of  two 

figures. 

Fourth  Month. 

Oral. 

Reading  numbers.    Continue  work  of  previous  months. 

Counting.  By  7's,  beginning  with  4,  5,  6,  7.  By  all  digits 
from  2  to  12  as  previously  taught. 

Addition.  Find  sums  of  two  numbers  of  two  figures 
each,  to  89,  totals  to  100. 


Find  sums  of  three  numbers  consisting  of  lo's. 

Daily  drill  in  rapid  addition  from  chart. 

Subtraction.  Find  difference  of  numbers  of  two  figures 
each,  using  numbers  to  99. 

Multiplication.  Review  tables  through  12x12,  giving 
special  drill  on  tables  which  seem  difficult.  Multiply  any 
two  factors,  products  to  50. 

Division.  Continue  work  of  previous  months  using 
numbers  which  have  seemed  most  difficult  to  pupils. 

Measurement.  Review  minute,  hour,  day,  week,  year. 
Continue  drill  on  tables  reviewed. 

Fractions.  Continue  work  of  preceding  months,  giving 
special  drill  on  fractional  parts  which  seem  most  difficult. 

Problems.     Involving  one  or  two  operations. 

Type,  (a)  If  5  apples  can  be  bought  for  $.12,  how  many 
can  be  bought  for  $.36?  (Have  pupil  find  that  3  times  as 
many  can  be  bought  for  $.36  as  for  $.12). 

(b)  At  $.50  per  ticket,  how  many  ickets  can  be  bought 
for  $2?  (In  solution  explain  that  2  tickets  may  be  bought 
for  $1.). 

(c)  Bertha  bought  a  pound  of  cofifee  for  35c  and  2 
pounds  of  sugar  for  iic  a  pound.  How  much  did  she 
spend? 

(d)  Rose  saved  $.30  one  week  and  25c  the  next  week. 
She  then  spent  1/5  of  her  money  for  candy.  How  mfuch 
did  she  spend? 

Written. 

Writing  numbers  to  100,000.     Dollars  and  cents. 

Addition  and  Subtraction.     Continued  practice. 

Multiplication.     Continue  work  of  preceding  months. 

Division.  Continue  work  of  preceding  months  in  short 
division. 

Long  division  with  dividends  of  four  figures,  with  more 
diffi-cult  divisors ;  divisors  not  exactly  contained  in  first  two 
figures  of  partial  dividends,  and  dividends  not  exact  mul- 
tiples of  divisor. 

Type  Proof. 

273  1/62  Quotient  273 


62 116,927 

X  62 

124 

546 

452 

1638 

4  34 

16926 

187 

I 

186 

16,927 

I 

Remainder                      — 

— 

r6o 

14/53  Quotient       Proof. 

S3|8,494 

160 

53 

X  53 

319 

480 

318 

• 

Remainder 

800 

14 

8480 

-f       14 

8,494 
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Fractions.  Finding  %,  }i,  ^,  Ji  of  numbers  of  three 
orders. 

Problems  involving  one  or  two  operations  with  numbers 
of  two  figures,  using  types,  similar  to  those  given  in  oral 
work. 

Fifth  Month. 

Oral. 

Reading  numbers.     Continue  work  of  previous  months. 

Counting.  By  all  digits  from  2  to  7,  beginning  with  any 
digit.  By  8  to  12  beginning  with  8,  9,  10,  11,  12  respectively. 

Addition.     Continue  work  of  previous  months. 

Subtraction.     Continue  work  of  previous  months. 

Multiplication.     Continue  drill  on  tables. 

Division.     Continue  work  of  previous  months. 

Measurement.     Continue  work  of  previous  months. 

Fractions.     Continue  work  of  previous  months. 

Problems.  Continue  work  of  previous  months,  paying 
special  attention  to  those  problems  which  seem  most  diffi- 
cult. 

Written. 

Writing  numbers  to  100,000.    Dollars  and  cents. 

Addition  and  Subtraction.     Continued  practice. 

Multiplication.     Continue  work  of  previous  months. 

Division.     Continue  work  of  preceding  months. 

Fractions.     Continue  work  of  preceding  months. 

Problems.  Involving  two  operations,  giving  special  at- 
tention to  those  which  seem  most  difficult. 

4B. 
First  Month. 

Oral. 

Reading  numbers  to  1,000,000.    Roman  numerals  to  CCC. 

Counting.  By  8's  beginning  with  i,  2,  3  and  4;  by  2's 
beginning  with  i  and  2;  by  3's  beginning  with  i,  2,  and  3. 

Addition.  Rapid  addition  from  chart  or  blackboard 
should  be  given  daily  in  this  and  succeeding  months.  Find- 
ing sum  of  two  numbers  of  two  figures  each. 

Type.     37+56^?    Add  the  ten's  column  first  as  80,  87, 

93- 

Subtraction.  Finding  difference  between  two  numbers 
of  two  figures  each. 

Type  52 — 36.  Find  the  difference  between  ten's  col- 
umn first  as,  22,  16. 

Multiplication.  Review  2,  4,  8  and  12,  tables.  Multi- 
plying any  number  by  2,  4,  8,  and  12;  products  to  100. 

Type.     24x4=  ?    46x2=  ? 

Division.  Separating  numbers  to  144,  into  two  factors, 
one  factor  being  2,  4,  8  or  12. 

Type.     72  divided  by  2  =?    72  divided  by  4=? 

Dividing  at  sight  with  remainders,  using  2,  4,  8  and  12 
as  divisors. 

Type.    44  divided  by  8=? 

Measurements.  Review  inch,  foot,  yard.  Have  pupils 
estimate  and  measure  as  many  different  objects  as  possi- 
ble. Estimate  and  measure  halves  and  fourths  of  inch, 
foot,  yard.  Review  measurements  of  time,  and  pint,  quart, 
peck,  and  bushel  using  them  in  problems. 

Fractions.  Finding  J^,  %,  J4,  %,  }i,  y^,  Ji  of  numbers 
to  144  within  the  tables.  Finding  sum  of  ^  +  J^,  M+J4. 
M  +  ^,  2/4-1-2/4. 


Problems  involving  two  operations. 

Type,  (a)  Mary  was  ill  and  sat  at  the  window  all  day. 
She  counted  37  automobiles  that  passed  in  the  morning, 
and  49  that  passed  in  the  afternoon.  How  many  automo- 
biles did  she  see  that  day? 

(b)  Alice  had  35  cents.  She  invited  two  friends  to  go 
to  the  moving  picture  show  with  her.  She  bought  5  cent 
seats.  How  much  did  she  have  left  after  paying  for  the 
seats  ? 

(c)  When  Alice  and  her  friends  came  out,  she  bought 
candy  with  %  of  her  money.  How  much  did  she  spend 
for  candy?    How  much  did  she  have  left? 

(d)  Sarah  had  $1.08  and  spent  5/12  of  it.  How  much 
did  she  spend? 

(e)  If  8  blank  books  cost  72  cents  what  will  4  cost? 

(f)  At  8  cents  a  pint  what  will  4  quarts  of  beans  cost? 

(g)  How  many  inches  in  ^/^  a  yard? 

(h)  Sarah  had  $.75  with  which  to  buy  ribbon  at  $.12 
per  yard.  How  many  yards  of  ribbon  did  she  buy?  How 
many  cents  did  she  have  left? 

(i)  Edith's  mother  bought  a  pie.  She  gave  ^  of  the 
pie  to  Edith  and  ^  to  Edith's  sister.  How  much  of  the 
pie  was  eaten? 

(j)     How  many  minutes  in  ^  of  an  hour? 

Terms.  Review  terms  used  in  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division.  Use  terms  in  giving  questions, 
as,  The  minuend  is  82,  the  subtrahend,  24;  what  is  the 
difference?    Teach  numerator  and  denominator. 

Written. 

Writing  numbers  to  1,000,000.  Dollars  and  cents.  At- 
tention given  to  spacing  of  numbers.  Writing  of  fractions 
and  mixed  numjbers  %,  4j4. 

Addition  and  Subtraction.  Daily  practice  with  attention 
to  accuracy  and  rapidity  using  integers  and  dollars  and 
cents.  Addends  either  7  or  8;  sums  to  1,000,000;  be  sure 
that  iddends  are  written  in  vertical  columns. 

Form.  974,452  Sum 


Proof. 


380,795 

50,821 

179,216 

3.007 

41,640 

284,072 

6,597 

28,304 

974,452 

Sum 

900,721 

89,289 
f-  811,432 

—  89,289 

811,432 

900,721 

Multiplication.  Multiplicands  with  dollars  and  cents; 
multiplying  num|bers  of  three  orders  by  numbers  of  three 
orders. 


io8 
Form 
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1 

$78.60 
X   36 

892 

X  284 

47160 
23580 

$2,829.60 
Proof 

Proof. 

$ 

Product 

284 

X  892 

3568 

7136 
1784 

568 

2556 
2272 

253,328  Product 

253.328 

$8.65 
X  643 

643 
'   8.65 

2595 
3460 

5190 

3215 
3858 
5144 

$5,561-95  Product 

i5.561.95 

Division.  Short  division  and  without  remainders.  Long 
division  with  divisors  of  two  orders,  quotients  of  three  or- 
ders, with  and  without  remainders.  Dividends  with  dol- 
lars and  cents. 

Form 

8150,265  Proof. 


6,283  }i  Quotient 
1,127  15/21  Quotient 


2 1 123,682 
21 


26 
2  I 


Proof. 


58 

42 

162 
147 

15 


$16.03  Quotient  Proof. 


6,283 
X       8 

50264 

+        I 

50,265 

1,127 
X     21 

I  127 
2254 


+ 


23667 
15 


23,682 


31  [$496.93 
31 


186 
186 


$16.03 
X       31 

1603 
4809 

$496.93 


93 
93 


by  inspection  and  that  multiplication  of  divisor  by  partial 
quotient  is  done  within  the  example. 

Fractions.  Addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions  and 
mixed  numbers,  the  fractions  being  halves  alone,  fourths 
alone,  eighths  alone,  thirds  alone,  sixths  alone,  using  not 
more  than  three  addends. 

Form    sVi  hH  ^7  2/8 

6J4  5M  9  1/8 

3  i2>4  15  2/8 


15  Sum 


31J4  Sum 


41  5/8  Sum 


i8y2 
—  izyi 

6     Difference 

43  3/4 
—  18  1/4 


I2>4 

+     6 


Proof. 


isy2 

Proof.  18  1/4 

+  25  2/4 


25  2/4  Difference 
62  7/8 
—  25  2/8 


Proof 


43  3/4 

25  2/8 

+  37  5/8 


Insist  that  number  to  be  used  in  quotient  is  determine<l 


37  5/8  Difference  62  7/8 

Teach  3/2=1  J^  ;  5/4=1  M  ;  6/4=1  2/4,  etc. ;  that  i— J^=j4 ; 
i—%=}i,  1—2/4=2/4;  i—}i=%,  etc. 

Problems  involving  two  operations.  Give  problems  simi- 
lar in  type  to  those  given  orally,  using  numbers  of  two  or 
three  orders.  Have  pupils  indicate  by  signs  the  operations 
to  be  performed  and  have  approximate  answers  given. 

Use  the  horizontal  line  between  dividend  and  divisor  in 
examples  involving  multiplication  and  division. 

Be  sure  that  pupils  write  after  the  result  what  the  prob- 
lem required. 

Type.  If  25  men  make  $75  in  one  day,  how  much  will 
45  men  make  at  the  same  rate? 

Form  75x45=$  1 35  Amount  45  men  will  make. 

25 

Second  Month. 

Oral. 

Reading  numbers  to  1,000,000.    Roman  numerals  to  D. 

Counting.  By  8's  beginning  with  5,  6,  7,  and  8;  by  4's 
beginning  with  i,  2,  3,  and  4;  by  5's  beginning  with  i,  2, 
3,  4,  and  5. 

Addition.  Continue  finding  sum  of  two  numbers  of  two 
figures  each. 

Type     78-1-54=?    Think,  120,  128,  132. 

Subtraction.  Continue  finding  difference  between  num- 
bers of  two  figures  each. 

Multiplication.  Review  3,  6,  9,  and  12  tables.  Multiply- 
ing any  number  by  3,  6,  9,  and  12;  products  to  100. 

Type.    27x3=?    16x6=  ? 

Division.  Separating  numbers  to  144,  into  two  factors, 
one  factor  being  3,  6,  9,  or  12.  Dividing  at  sight,  with 
remainders,  using  3,  6,  9,  and  12  as  divisors. 

Measurement.  Te&ch  square  inch,  square  foot,  square 
yard,  as  measures  of  rectangular  surface;  show  that  the 
number  of  square  inches,  square  feet,  or  square  yards  is 
equal  to  the  number  of  square  inches  in  the  length  of  the 
rectangle   multiplied   by  the  number   of   rows   of  square 
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inches,  etc.,  which  equal  the  number  of  inches,  feet,  or  yards 
in  the  width.  Have  pupil  estimate  and  measure  rectangu- 
lar surface  as  books,  papers,  desks,  blackboards,  etc.  Re- 
view ounce,  pound ;  pint,  quart,  gallon. 

Fractions.  Finding  1/3,  2/3,  1/6,  5/6  of  numbers  to  144 
within  the  tables.  Teach  ninths,  finding  1/9,  2/9,  4/9,  5/9, 
7/9,  8/9  of  numbers  to  144  within  the  tables.  Continue  drill 
on  fractions  used  the  preceding  month.  Find  sums  of  frac- 
tions used  last  month;  also  1/3+1/3,  i/3-i-2/3.  2/4+3/4, 

Problems  involving  two  operations. 
Type.    Continue  giving  problems  similar  to  those  of  last 
month. 

(a)  A  teacher  uses  25  pens  in  one  week.  In  how  many 
weeks  will  she  use  125  pens? 

(b)  Find  the  cost  of  ^  lb.  of  butter  at  32c  a  lb. 

(c)  Find  the  cost  of  iJ4  lb.  of  butter  at  32c  a  lb. 

(d)  Mary  saved  $.72.  Her  little  sister  saved  $.25.  How 
much  more  did  Mary  save  than  her  little  sister? 

(e)  A  business  firm  sent  18  letters  to  customers.  The 
paper  and  envelope  for  each  letter  cost  2c  and  the  postage 
for  each  letter  was  3c.  How  much  did  these  letters  cost 
the  firm? 

(f )  How  many  ounces  in  %  of  a  lb  ? 

(g)  The  cover  of  a  book  is  6  inches  long  and  4  inches 
wide.    How  many  square  inches  in  the  cover  of  the  book? 

Terms.    Teach  multiple  and  factor. 

Written. 

Writing  numbers.     Same  as  preceding  month. 

Addition  and  Subtraction.  Continued  practice,  as  in  pre- 
ceding month. 

Multiplication.  Multiplicands  dollars  and  cents  and  in- 
tegers of  three  orders;  multipliers  of  three  figures  includ- 
ing the  cipher  in  ten's  place. 

Form  749  Proof  409 

X  409  X  749 


6741 
2996 


306,341  Product 


3681 
1636 
2863 

306,341 


Division.  Continued  practice  with  long  and  short  divis- 
ion, as  in  preceding  months;  divisors  of  three  orders  in- 
cluding a  cipher  in  ten's  place. 

Fractions.  Addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions  whose 
least  common  denominator  can  be  determined  by  inspec- 
tion, the  fractions  being  halves,  thirds,  fourths,  sixths, 
eighths,  fifths,  tenths. 

Type  and  form.  Have  fractions  added  at  sight  when  it 
can  be  done. 

2y2  t  6 

+  3J4  —  — 

4y2  \  4       4  5/6  I     5 

5%  Sum  zVs  \  I       31/312 

2^  I  2       7  1/2  I    3 


8 
29M  1  2 

WA  1  I 

Proof 

^4% 

29M 

Measurements.  Finding  areas  of  rectangles,  dimensions 
to  be  expressed  in  a  single  unit,  and  the  area  in  the  corres- 
ponding square  unit. 

Type.    A  playground  is  75  ft.  long  and  45  ft.  wide.   How 
many  square  feet  does  it  contain? 
75  sq.  ft. 
X     45 


375 
300 


3,375  sq.  ft.  Area  of  playground. 

Fractions  involving  two  operations,  using  types  similar 
to  oral  work. 

Third  Month. 

Oral. 

Reading  numbers  to  1,000,000.  Roman  numerals  to 
DCCC. 

Counting.  By  9's  beginning  with  i,  2,  3,  and  4;  by  B's 
beginning  with  i,  2,  3,  and  4;  by  6's  beginning  with  I,  2, 
3,  4,  5.  6. 

Addition.  Continue  finding  sum  of  two  numbers  of  two 
figures  each. 

Subtraction.     Continue  work  of  previous  months. 

Multiplication.  Review  5  and  10  tables.  Continue  drill 
on  tables  of  previous  months.  Continue  multiplying  any 
number  by  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  10,  12,  products  to  100. 

Division.  Separating  numbers  to  144  into  two  factors, 
one  factor  being  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  10,  or  12.  Dividing  at 
sight  with  remainder  using  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  10,  and  12  as 
divisors. 

Measurements.  Continue  measurement  of  rectangular 
surfaces.  Find  perimeter  of  rectangular  surfaces,  by  esti- 
mating and  measuring. 

Fractions.  Finding  1/5,  2/5,  3/5,  4/5,  1/10,  3/10, 
7/10,  9/10  of  numbers  to  144,  within  the  tables.  Continue 
drill  on  fractions  used  in  the  preceding  months.  Find  sums 
to  10,  of  two  mixed  numbers,  the  fractions  of  each  to  con- 
sist of  halves  alone,  fourths  alone,  thirds  alone. 

Type.  zy  4%  eVi 

+  43^  +  SVa  -f  2^ 


9%\H      15  2/3  I  10/6  =  I  4/6=1  2/3 


Problems  involving  two  operations. 

Types.     Continue  giving  similar  problems  to  those  of 
preceding  months. 

(a)  Mr.  Brown  bought  a  book  for  $.65  and  sold  it  for 
$.78.    How  much  money  did  Mr.  Brown  gain? 

(b)  Mr.  Brown  bought  another  book  for  $.75  and  sold 
it  at  a  gain  of  $.18.    What  was  the  selling  price  of  the  book? 

(c)  John  bought  a  ball  for  $.54  and  sold  it  for  $49. 
How  much  money  did  John  lose? 

(d)  An  article  which  cost  $.71,  was  sold  at  a  loss  of 
$.18.    How  much  was  the  selling  price? 


no 
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(e)  Mrs.  Brown  bought  a  skirt  for  $6>^  and  a  hat  for 
$2^.    How  much  money  did  Mrs.  Brown  spend? 

(f)  What  is  the  area  of  a  pane  of  glass  lo  in.  by  8  in.? 
How  many  inches  in  the  perimeter  of  the  glass? 

Written. 

Writing  numbers.    Same  as  preceding  months. 

Addition  and  Subtraction.  Continued  practice  as  in  pre- 
ceding months. 

Multiplication.  Multiplicands  as  in  preceding  months. 
Multipliers  of  three  figures  including  the  cipher  in  ten's 
place.  Short  process  of  multiplying  integers  by  multiples 
of  lo,  first  reviewing  the  process  of  multiplying  by  lo.  In- 
sist that  only  product  shall  be  written  when  multiplying  by 
ID  or  100. 

24x10=? 

Form     240  Product 

36x100=? 

3600  Product. 

784x300=  ? 

Form  784 

X      300 


279  250/280  Quotient    Proof 


First  multiply  by  3  then 
have  the  ciphers  placed  at 
right  of  product. 


Form 


235,200  Product 

467 
X    470 


Proof 


3269 
1868 

219,490  Product 


470 
X  467 

329 
282 
188 

219,490 


Use  the  term  annex  when  multiplying  by  10  or  100,  etc. 
Division.     Continued  practice  in  long  and  short  division^ 
Use  multiples  of  10  as  divisors. 

Form 


6|ol42|o 

7  Quotient 

Proof 
Proof 

Proof 

7 
X  60 

420 

7|o|56|8 

8  8/70  Quotient 

8 
X  70 

560 
8 

568 

0I149I3 

29  43/50  Quotient 

29 

X    50 

43 

1450 

28|o|78.37|o 
56 

223 
196 


277 
252 

25 


1388/340  Quotient    Proof 


34|o|46,92|8 
34 

129 
102 


272 
272 


279 
X    280 

2232 

558 

78120 
250 

78,370 

138 
X    340 

552 
414 

46920 
8 


46,928 

Fractions.  Continue  addition  and  subtraction  as  in  pre- 
ceding month,  using  more  difficult  fractions,  as  thirds, 
fourths,  and  twelfths;  thirds,  sixths,  and  ninths,  etc.,  but 
keeping  within  the  tables.  In  subtraction  have  the  frac- 
tion of  the  minuend  smaller  than  the  fraction  in  the  sub- 
trahend. 
Type  and  form. 

8  8 

55^  I  3+8=11  22^  I  6 

-  22)4  I  6  -f  32^  1  5 
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32    \y8  55H  i  ii/8=i« 

Measurement.  Continue  in  this  and  following  months 
the  finding  of  areas  of  rectangles,  the  dimensions  expressed 
in  a  single  unit,  and  the  area  in  the  corresponding  square 
unit. 

P!roblems.  Involving  two  operations,  using  tj'pe  similar 
to  oral  work. 

Fourth  Month. 

Oral. 

Reading  numbers  to  1,000,000.     Roman  numerals  to  M. 

Counting.  By  9's  beginning  with  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9 ;  by  8's 
beginning  with  5,  6,  7,  and  8;  by  7's  beginning  with  i,  2,  3, 
4,  5,  6,  and  7. 

Addition.  Continue  finding  sum  of  two  numbers  of  two 
figures  each. 

Subtraction.     Continue  work  of  previous  months. 

Multiplication.  Review  7  and,  11  tables.  Continue  drill 
on  tables  of  previous  months.  Continue  multiplying  any 
number  by  2,  through  12,  products  to  100. 

Division.  Separating  numbers  to  144,  into  two  factors, 
one  factor  being  any  number  from  2  to  12.  Dividing  at 
sight  with  remainders,  using  any  number  from  2  to  12  as 
divisors. 

Measurements.  Continue  measuring  rectangular  sur- 
faces both  for  area  and  perimeter.  Continue  review  of  units 
learned  in  previous  grades. 

(Continued  on  Page  131 ") 
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CIVICS— 1  A-4  B— (Continued  from  January  1919) 


I 


CIVICS— lA- 
Second  Month. 

Police  Department. 

(a)  Uniforms,  color;  need  for  uniform. 

(b)  Duties  of  police. 

1.  To  direct  strangers. 

2.  To  keep  order  in  the  streets. 

3.  To  control  traffic;  to  help  children  and  others  to  use 
the  streets  in  safety. 

4.  To  prevent  crime. 
Fire  Department. 

(a)  Uni/orm,  color,  difference  between  it  and  police- 
man's uniform. 

(b)  Duties  of  firemen :  to  prevent  fires,  to  put  out  fires. 
Danger  of  playing  with  matches. 

(c)  Fire  House.     Visit  the  nearest  if  possible. 

(d)  Fire  alarm  box.  Locate  the  street  alarm  nearest  the 
school.    Examine  the  school  alarm,  if  possible. 

Street  Cleaning  Department. 

(a)     Uniforms,  color,  reason  for  using  washable  uni- 
forms. 

(b)     Duties.    To  remove  garbage,  papers,  rubbish. 

Third  Month. 

Duties  of  citizens. 

(a)  To  keep  the  streets  clean.  Locate  the  paper  and 
rubbish  boxes  near  the  school.  Enumerate  things  which 
should  be  thrown  into  them. 

Obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  police  and  fire  departments. 
Instances  of  harm  resulting  from  carelessnessi 

The  Home. 

(a)  Cleanliness. 

(b)  Orderly  arrangement  of  clothes,  and  other  posses- 
sions of  the  child's. 

(c)  Fresh  air.     The  need  of  it. 

(d)  Wastefulness  and  thrift-  compared. 
References  to  the  Great  War. 

(b)     Fire  escapes ;  use ;  why  they  should  be  kept  clear. 
The  Family. 

(a)  Love  of  parents  shown  by  their  care,  support,  and 
protection  of  their  children. 

(b)  Reciprocal  love  of  children  for  parents. 

(c)  Politeness  shown  to  parents  and  elders.  Other 
ways  in  which  love  can  be  shown :  helpfulness,  truthfulness, 
obedience. 

Fourth  Month. 

Duties  of  Children. 

(a)  At  home.  Helping  to  keep  it  neat  and  orderly. 
Obeying  parents. 

(b)  In  the  street.  Helping  the  police  to  keep  the  streets 
safe  for  all.  Helping  the  street  cleaning  department  by 
placing  waste  in  the  proper  receptacles. 

(c)  At  school.  By  punctuality,  regularity,  silence, 
obedience. 

The  Neighborhood. 

(a)  Kindness  to  people  in  street.  Helpfulness  toward 
smaller  children,  old  people,  etc. 


(b)  Police  protection  in  streets.    Where  to  find  a  police- 
man.   What  to  do  if  one  is  not  sure  of  one's  way. 

(c)  Street  sweepers.     How  to  make  their  work  easier. 

(d)  Lighting  of  street.    How  they  are  lighted  and  why. 
Playgrounds. 

(a)  Use.  Location  of  nearest  playground.  Visit  it  if 
possible.    Hours  during  which  children  may  attend. 

(b)  Duties  of  children.  Fair  play  in  games.  Keeping 
the  playground  clean. 

Fifth  Month — Review. 
Duties  of  children  in  the  street. 

(a)  Keep  to  the  right. 

(b)  Keep  to  the  sidewalk. 

(c)  Do  not  run  on  the  street. 

(d)  Do  not  play  on  the  street. 

(e)  Cross  the  street  only  at  street  crossings. 
Duties  of  children  in  the  home. 

(a)  Love,  honor,  and  respect  parents,  sisters  and 
brothers.  ^ 

(b)  Show  obedience  to  parents  and  elders. 

(c)  Help  the  home,  by  taking  part  in  the  work  of  keep- 
ing it  clean. 

Duties  of  children  at  school. 

(a)  Helping  to  keep  clean  the  class  room,  the  halls,  the 
playground. 

(b)  Being  regular  and  punctual  in  attendance. 

(c)  Helping  teacher  and  classmates  by  being  silent  and 
obedient. 

CIVICS— IB. 
Third  Month. 
Cleanliness  in  the  Neighborhood. 
On  the  Streets. 

1.  Keep  the  streets  clean.  Use  the  rubbish  cans  for 
waste. 

2.  Do  not  chalk  the  sidewalks,  fences,  doors,  or  walls. 
If  a  chalk  mark  is  needed  in  a  game,  erase  it  when  the  game 
is  over. 

Conduct  at  Play. 
I.     Do  not  shout  and  scream  continually  while  playing. 
Suggest  other  means   of  expressing  enjoyment.     Review 
dangerous  place  to  play,  and  safe  places  to  play. 
Neighborliness. 
I.     Do  not  disturb  your  neighbors  by  unnecessary  noises 
by  interfering  with  their  rights,  by  not  being  polite  when 
you  meet  them.     Call  for  original  suggestions  for  ways  of 
being  neighborly. 

Our  Country. 

1.  The  name  of  our  city,  our  country.  Countries  from 
which  parents  came.  Our  flag,  describe  it.  Which  is  the 
best  flag  in  the  world? 

2.  Salute  the  flag  every  day. 

3.  Stand  during  the  playing  or  singing  of  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner. 

4.  Give  the  president's  name.  Have  his  picture  where 
it  will  grow  familiar. 

Fourth  Month, 
Protection  of  Property. 
I.     Keep  the  school  building  clean.        Report  to  your 
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teacher  any  marks  you  see  on  the  walls,  the  stairs,  the 
toilet. 

I.  Keep  desks,  books,  etc.,  in  good  condition.  Have 
desk  inspection  similar  to  that  suggested  for  lA.  Inspect 
books  in  the  same  way. 

3.  Aim  to  impress  the  idea  that  extra  care  must  be  taken 
of  any  property  that  does  not  .belong  to  us.  We  must  take 
good  care  of  the  building,  the  desks,  the  books,  etc.,  be- 
cause they  belong  to  the  city. 

Home  Property. 

1.  Keep  the  home  clean.  Do  not  deface  walls,  chairs,  etc. 

2.  Practice  economy  in  food. 
Personal  Property. 

1.  Keep  dresses  as  clean  as  possible.  How  to  care  for 
shoes,  hair  ribbons,  etc. 

2.  Try  to  save  clothing,  by  taking  care  of  it,  folding  it 
or  hanging  it  in  place,  having  ones  name  on  it. 

Our  School. 

I  go  to  Public  School  Number  40.  Two  of  my  sisters 
and  three  of  my  brothers  go  there  too.  It  is  a  very  nice 
building.  Visitors  come  to  see  it  very  often.  It  stands  back 
from  the  street.    There  is  plenty  of  light  and  air  around  it. 

We  are  proud  of  our  school.  We  try  to  keep  it  neat.  Mr. 
Eames  keeps  the  school  clean.  He  is  our  janitor.  We  like 
to  help  him.    We  can  help  him  in  a  great  many  ways. 

We  put  waste  into  the  rubbish  cans.  We  do  not  keep 
useless  things  in  our  desks.  We  do  not  litter  the  class 
room  floors.    We  never  mark  the  walls,  nor  the  stairways. 

If  a  small  child  forgets,  and  marks  a  wall,  we  tell  our 
teacher.  She  sends  a  messenger  to  Mr.  Eames.  The  mes- 
senger says:  "Mr.  Eames,  Miss  Fixit  thought  you  would 
like  to  know  that  there  is  a  mark  on  the  wall  near  Room  10." 
Mr.  Eames  says,  "Please  thank  Miss  Fixit  for  letting  me 
know.  I  will  see  that  the  wall  is  cleaned  at  once."  And 
he  always  does. 

We  play  games  in  the  basement.  We  do  not  like  to  play 
in  an  untidy  basement.  We  try  to  keep  it  clean.  We  do  not 
drop  papers  there.  We  remind  small  children  where  to  put 
fruit  skins  and  nut  shells.  When  a  new  girl  comes,  we  tell 
her  how  we  try  to  keep  the  basement  clean. 

Desks. 

Sometimes  we  have  desk  inspection.  We  take  every- 
thing out  of  our  desks.  We  decide  what  things  we  should 
throw  away.  We  put  those  in  the  waste  basket.  Other 
things  should  be  left  at  home.  We  try  to  keep  our  desks 
tidy. 

Floors. 

We  are  good  housekeepers  in  the  first  row.  We  never 
have  papers  on  the  floor.  We  watch  to  see  that  books  do 
not  drop  out  of  our  desks.  We  remember  to  wipe  our  shoes. 
We  do  not  bring  in  any  mud  or  dust  from  the  street. 

Blackboards. 

We  have  three  blackboard  monitors.  They  see  that 
the  blackboards  are  clean.  Every  morning  they  clean  the 
erasers.  They  place  chalk  on  the  chalk  ledge.  They  take 
away  the  pieces  too  small  to  write  with. 

Books. 

We  are  careful  of  our  books.  Our  names  are  in  them. 
My  sister  had  one  of  my  readers  last  term.  I  am  glad  she 
had  it.  She  kept  it  clean.  There  is  not  a  spot  in  it.  There 
rs  not  a  page  torn.  I  will  keep  it  clean  too.  The  girl  who 
uses  it  next  term  will  be  glad  I  had  it. 


Pictures. 

There  are  pictures  in  our  school.  Some  of  them  are  in 
the  class  rooms.  Others  are  in  the  halls.  They  make  the 
building  beautiful.  I  am  going  to  learn  about  them  when 
I  am  in  a  high  grade. 

The  City. 

The  city  built  our  school.  It  furnished  the  classrooms 
for  us.  It  gave  us  the  books  we  use.  It  hung  the  pictures 
on  the  walls.  The  city  did  not  give  us  these  thinss.  We 
may  use  them.  We  should  use  them  carefully.  Other  chil- 
dren will  want  to  use  them  after  us. 

We  should  take  care  of  all  the  city  property.  If  the 
water  is  left  running,  we  should  turn  it  off.  If  we  cannot 
do  that,  we  should  tell  Miss  Line  about  it.  If  a  light  is 
left  burning  we  should  tell  her. 

Safety  in  the  Street. 

There  are  a  great  many  people  in  our  city.  The  streets 
are  crowded  most  of  the  time.  If  there  were  no  rules  for  the 
street  the  people  would  push  against  each  other.  There 
is  a  rule  we  should  all  remember.    It  is,  "Keep  to  the  right." 

(Bring  out  the  wisdom  of  this  rule  through  dramatiza- 
tion). 

Do  not  cross  a  stree  in  the  middle  of  the  block.  Go  to  the 
crossing.  Wagons  and  other  vehicles  slow  up  at  a  cross- 
ing. They  go  fast  in  the  middle  of  the  block.  Often  there  is 
a  policeman  at  a  crossing.    He  will  see  you  across  safely. 

The  policemen  are  strong  and  brave.  They  keep  the 
streets  safe.  We  must  help  them  by  keeping  their  rules. 
Do  not  run  across  the  street  when  the  policeman  tells  you 
you  to  stop.    He  knows  when  it  is  safe  for  you  to  cross. 

My  little  sister  Jane  was  lost  last  summer.  She  ran  away 
from  our  treet.  She  did  not  know  where  she  was.  She  did 
not  know  her  way  back.  She  went  and  stood  beside  a 
policeman.  He  asked  her  where  she  lived.  She  told  him.  He 
telephoned  to  the  station  house.  Another  policeman  came 
and  took  her  home.  Jane  liked  the  policeman.  Mother 
was  afraid  she  would  run  away  again.  She  does  not  let 
Jane  go  out  without  someone  to  mind  her. 

My  brother  Tom  has  a  broken  arm.  Tom  is  fond  of 
dogs.  He  met  a  dog  on  the  street.  The  dog  ran  past.  Tom 
kept  on  walking,  but  he  turned  to  whistle  to  the  dog.  He 
did  not  see  the  lamp  post.  He  walked  into  it.  He  lost  his 
balance  and  fell  off  the  sidewalk.  A  wagon  wheel  passed 
over  his  arm. 

We  all  want  to  be  safe.  We  do  not  want  our  legs  or  arms 
broken.  Home  is  nicer  than  a  hospital.  To  be  safe  we  must 
keep  rules.  One  street  rule  is,  "Always  look  where  you  are 
going." 

If  you  are  in  the  stret,  a  friend  may  call  you.  Do  not 
keeo  on  walking  while  you  answer.  Stop  and  turn  round. 
Fare  your  friend,  while  you  answer  her.  Then  you  will  not 
be  hurt  yourself.  You  will  not  hurt  other  people.  You 
will  be  a  good  citizen. 

Fifth  Month. 
Helping  Our  Country. 

1.  Buy  Thrift  Stamps,  and  Bonds. 

2.  Respect  laws. 

Our  School. 

1.  Do  your  work  well. 

2.  Help  your  teacher  and  classmates. 

Our  Home. 

1.  Help  your  mother. 

2.  Helo  vour  neierhbors. 
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CIVICS— 2A. 
First  Month. 

The  care  of  our  Street 

The  Stret  Cleaning  Department;  what  it  does  to  keep 
our  streets  clean. 

Our  part  in  keeping  the  streets  clean ;  the  use  of  rubbish 
boxes  as  places  for  waste. 
from  chalking  streets,  buildings,  etc. 

Our  part  in  keeping  the  streets  safe  for  others  and  for 
ourselves ;  refraining  from  dangerous  games. 

Second  Month. 
The  care  of  our  School  Building  and  School  property. 
Clealiness  of  halls,  stairways  and  basement. 
Cleanliness  of  classroom ;  desks,  floors,  and  blackboards 
Care  of  walls,  pictures,  and  other  decorations. 
Care  of  books  and  other  school  property. 

Third  Month. 

Safety  of  Ourselves  and  Others  on  the  Street. 

Direction;  keeping  to  the  right,  and  looking  straight 
ahead. 

Crossings ;  their  use,  and  the  results  of  not  using  them. 

Play  on  the  streets,  the  use  of  the  playground  and  play- 
ground or  closed  stret. 

Danger  of  running  on  the  streets. 
Fourth  Month. 

Safety  in  the  School. 

Conduct  in  the  halls ;  walk  in  single  file,  keep  to  the  right, 
eyes  straight  ahead. 

Use  of  stairway  and  exits. 

Fire  drills;  rules. 

Necessity  for  silence  and  obedience  during  a  fire  drill. 

Fifth  Month. 

How  we  can  help. 

How  we  can  help  the  street  cleaners. 

How  we  can  help  the  fire  department. 

How  we  can  help  the  school. 

How  we  can  help  ourselves  to  grow  into  good  Americans. 

The  ideas  of  civic  responsibility  and  of  social  service 
which  should  be  the  result  of  our  teaching  of  civics  are 
best  presented  in  the  lower  grades  through  dramatizations. 
The  brighter  among  the  2-A  children  may  be  sent  to  the 
blackboard,  there  to  record  their  short  written  composi- 
tions. 

For  suggestions  for  dramatizations,  see  the  work  for  the 
first  year.  It  may  be  further  added,  that  dramatizations 
seem  to  begin  to  lose  their  value  about  the  time  that  teach- 
ers become  unduly  anxious  about  properties.  The  little 
plays  most  valuable  for  class  room  use  for  small  people 
have  a  pre-Elizabeth  flavor.  The  teacher  indicates  her 
chair  and  says,  "This  is  a  tree."  She  puts  a  blackboard 
eraser  into  the  arms  of  a  seven  year  old  and  says,  "This  is 
a  woman  carrying  a  baby,"  and  straightaway,  the  chair  is 
a  tree  for  the  children,  and  little  Jennie  is  a  proud  parent. 
So  why  bother  getting  ruffly  green  paper  for  a  tree,  and 
giving  Jennie  a  long  skirt  and  a  doll?  She  will  not  look  any 
more  like  a  mother  than  the  paper  will  look  like  a  tree. 
No!  Away  with  properties!  Let  us  be  simple  and  we  can 
break  into  drama  anytime,  anywhere.  Let  us  allow  the 
imagination  room  to  develop. 

Dramatizations  may  be  very  effectually  used  to  test  the 


extent  to  which  a  child  has  grasped  the  idea  presented. 
After  you  have  talked  about  the  policeman  at  the  crossing, 
and  the  help  he  gives  the  citizen,  you  can  not  very  well 
present  an  examination  paper  on  the  subject  to  a  2-A  child. 
But  you  can  say  to  one,  "You  are  a  policeman.  This  is 
your  crossing.  Here  are  some  citizens  coming  along  the 
street.  We  will  all  watch  to  see  what  kind  of  a  policeman 
you  are."  The  conduct  of  the  policeman  will  show  clearly 
whether  or  not  the  subject  of  the  previous  conversation  was 
grasped. 

Following  are  some  specific  suggestions  for  dramatiza- 
tions. 

Characters:  A  street  cleaner,  Carrie  Careless,  and  Helen 
Helpful. 

■  Scene :  A  street  (the  front  of  the  classroom.)  A  rubbish 
can  (the  vraste  basket.) 

Action:  The  street  cleaner  passes  along  sweeping  the 
street  with  his  broom  (the  blackboard  ruler.)  Carrie  and 
Helen  enter.  They  are  eating  candy,  and  oranges.  Carrie 
throws  the  candy  paper,  and  the  orange  peel  on  the  side- 
walk. Helen  puts  hers  in  tltt  rubbish  can.  The  street 
cleaner  comes  along  and  gathers  up  the  things  Carrie 
dropped. 

Helen — Look,  Carrie.  He  had  to  come  back  to  pick  up 
the  orange  peel. 

Carrie — I  don't  care.    That  is  what  he  is  for. 

H. — When  you  drop  things  the  streets  looks  untidy. 

C. — I  don't  live  on  this  block. 

H. — The  people  who  live  here,  like  the  street  to  be  clean. 
And  the  street  cleaner  has  hard  work.  I  think  we  ought  to 
help  him. 

C. — Well,  Helen,  I  suppose  you  are  right.  I'll  throw  the 
waste  into  the  rubbish  can  after  this. 

Characters :  A  group  of  children  at  play. 

Scene:  The  Street. 

Jennie — Let  us  play  here. 

Kate — What  shall  we  play? 

Sara — Let's  play  house. 

J. — Where  is  the  house? 

K. — Here  it  is.  I  have  some  chalk.  I  will  mark  the 
rooms  on  the  stoop  and  the  sidewalk. 

S. — That  will  be  fun.  We  will  sit  in  the  parlor  and  play 
with  dolls.     (They  sit  in  the  space  marked  parlor.) 

A  Voice. — Jennie,  I  want  you. 

J. — My  mother  is  calling.    I  must  go  in. 

K. — We  can't  play  without  Jennie. 

S. — We  will  go  to  Ann's  house.     Come. 

K. — You  are  not  going  to  leave  the  chalk  marks  on  the 
stoop  ? 

S. — Why  not?    What  harm  will  they  do? 

K. — They  don't  look  nice,  Sara.  If  you  lived  there  you 
would  want  to  be  tidy.  I  will  get  a  cloth  and  rub  the  marks 
off. 

S. — No,  they  don't  look  tidy.    I  will  help  you  rub  them. 

Characters  and  scene  as  above. 

Rachel — We  had  a  race  in  school  today.  It  was  a  relay 
race. 

Mable. — I  know  it.  I'll  get  some  other  girls,  and  we 
will  race. 

(Other  girls  come  in.  They  divide  into  sides,  and  beg^n 
to  race.    An  old  woman  comes  along  and  is  pushed.     A 
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parcel  is  knocked  out  of  an  old  man's  hand.  A  child  is 
thrown  down.) 

Lillian — I  don't  think  we  ought  to  race  here. 

Rebecca — Why  not? 

L. — Other  peopk  besides  us  are  in  the  street.  I  pushed 
into  an  old  lady.    Sara  knocked  down  a  child. 

M. — The  street  is  no  place  to  race  in. 

R. — But  we  want  to  have  some  fun. 

L. — We  will  all  go  to  the  park.    We  can  race  there. 

Children  may  be  called  upon  to  come  forward  with  sug- 
gestions for  other  dramatizations. 

The  following  short  compositions  may  be  used  for  oral 
or  written  work.  They  may  be  built  up  of  answers  to 
questions  asked  by  the  teacher.  The  paragraph  may  be 
written,  sentence  by  sentence  on  the  blackboard,  and  then, 
(after  it  has  been  erased)  reproduced  as  a  whole  by  the 
individual  pupils. 

Clean  Streets. 

Our  part   in   keeping  the   streets  attractive;   refraining 

We  must  keep  our  streets  clean.  No  one  likes  to  live  in 
a  street  that  is  not  clean.  People  do  not  like  to  walk 
through  a  dirty  street.  They  think  the  people  who  live 
there  must  be  dirty  too. 

Many  things  help  to  make  a  street  look  dirty.  Papers 
and  other  rubbish  scattered  in  the  street  are  not  tidy.  Chalk 
marks  on  the  sidewalk  do  not  look  nice.  Marks  on  the 
building  are  disorderly.  We  should  not  mark  streets  nor 
buildings. 

Sometimes  people  leave  things  on  the  sidewalk.  This 
ntorning  I  saw  a  chair,  a  baby  carriage,  and  a  push  cart. 
They  were  on  the  sidewalk.  They  were  in  front  of  a 
store.    They  kept  the  block  from  looking  neat. 

I  live  on  Blank  Street  near  Dash  Avenue.  It  is  a  nice 
block.  All  the  houses  look  neat.  The  windows  are  clean. 
The  shades  and  the  curtains  at  the  windows  are  clean,  too. 
Nothing  is  left  on  the  sidewalk  to  block  it.  I  am  glad  I 
live  on  a  clean  block. 

Sometimes  you  eat  an  orange  or  some  candy  in  the  street. 
Do  not  throw  the  pel,  nor  the  paper,  on  the  ground.  Put 
them  in  the  rubbish  can.  .That  is  what  the  can  is  for.  Our 
city  put  the  can  there.  Our  city  wants  to  help  us  keep  our 
streets  clean. 

The  street  cleaners  collect  the  rubbish  and  waste  from 
the  street.  The  sweeper  brushes  the  dust  and  dirt  into  a 
pile.  He  puts  it  in  a  big  can.  A  man  comes  with  a  wagon 
and  takes  it  away. 

The  street  cleaner's  wiagon  comes  to  our  houses.  We  put 
our  garbage  in  one  can,  and  our  rubbish  in  another.  The 
wagon  takes  rubbish  and  garbage  away. 

Your  garbage  can  should  have  a  tight  cover.  If  the 
cover  does  not  fit  flies  will  get  into  the  garbage.  Some- 
times cats  will  scatter  the  garbage  around  the  street.  Then 
the  street  looks  untidy.     Be  sure  your  cover  fits. 

Playing. 

We  all  like  to  play.  We  should  not  play  in  the  street. 
There  is  not  enough  room  for  games.  We  may  run  into 
people  who  are  walking.  We  might  forget  and  run  off  the 
sidewalk.    We  might  be  run  over  by  a  wagon  or  a  car. 

I  know  a  boy  who  has  only  one  leg.  He  played  ball  in 
the  street.  He  ran  after  the  ball.  He  did  not  see  an  auto- 
mobile coming.    He  ran  in  front  of  it.    The  chauffeur  tried 


to  stop.  There  was  not  time.  The  car  struck  the  boy.  His 
leg  was  crushed.  He  was  in  the  hospital  two  months.  Now 
he  walks  with  acrutch. 

W  eshould  try  to  find  some  place  to  play  in  safety.  A' 
playground  is  the  best  place.  There  is  plenty  of  room. 
There  is  an  attendant  to  help.  There  are  things  to  play 
with.  The  playground  nearest  to  us  is  on  One  Street,  be- 
tween This  and  That  Street.  (The  teacher  can  supply  the 
names.) 

We  should  not  use  dangerous  playthings.  Do  not  play 
with  anything  that  may  cut  you.  Never  light  a  match, 
just  for  fun.  Do  not  play  near  railroad  tracks,  nor  on  the 
elevated  stairway.    Do  not  play  near  deep  water. 

Last  summer  two  boys  form  our  block  played  near  the 
river,  hey  were  wrestling  on  a  pier.  _  One  of  them  stepped 
backward.  He  fell  into  the  river.  The  other  boy  could  not 
swim.  No  one  was  near  to  help.  The  poor  boy  was 
drowned. 

My  little  cousin  was  badly  burned.  Last  election  day, 
some  boys  had  a  bonfire.  It  was  in  a  vacant  lot.  It  looked 
very  pretty.  Sara  went  to  see  it.  The  wind  blew  the  flames 
toward  her.  Her  dress  caught  fire.  She  was  burned.  She 
would  have  died,  but  for  the  policeman.  He  wrapped  his 
coat  round  her.    It  put  out  the  flames. 

My  baby  brother  found  a  box  of  matches.     He  lit  one. 
He  liked  the  flame.     He  lit  another  and  dropped  it  on  the 
floor.     The  rug  took  fire.     Baby's  hands  were  burned.  ,  We 
had  to  buy  a  new  rug.    It  cost  forty  dollars. 
CIVICS^ZB. 

IV.  Libraries. 

Why  is  quiet  needed?  Visit  the  children's-  room. 
Lead  them  to  note  the  low  shelves,  tables,  chairs,  the  pic- 
tures, the  librarian  always  at  her  desk  ready  to  help  them. 
Show  them  where  to  enter  and  where  to  leave  the  building. 
After  the  return  to  the  class  room,  let  the  children  reproduce 
the  entrance  to  the  library.  A  child  applies  for  a  card, 
the  librarian  explains  what  is  necessary.  A  child  returns  a 
book.  Another  child  takes  out  a  book.  Let  a  seasoned 
library  goer  explain  the  meaning  of  the  date  stamped  in  the 
back  of  the  book. 

Sometimes  a  book  is  lost  or  destroyed  by  accident.  What 
does  an  honest  citizen  do  then?  Why  would  it  be  dishonest 
not  to  pay  for  the  book.  To  whom  does  the  book  belong? 
How  does  the  city  get  the  money  to  pay  for  the  library? 
How  can  we  show  the  city  that  we  like  the  libraries? 

V.  Museums. 

There  are  no  very  many  things  in  the  average  museum 
to  interest  a  second  year  child.  The  children  do,  however, 
like  to  wander  through  museums,  and  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  them  to  get  the  habit  while  young.  The  teacher  might 
select  some  object  of  interest,  bird,  animal,  picture  to  be 
seen  in  the  museum,  and  tell  about  it  to  the  class  before 
making  a  visit  there.  After  the  particular  object  of  the 
visit  has  been  viewed,  the  museum  as  a  whole  may  be 
considered.  Attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  beauty  of 
the  building,  cleanliness,*the  quiet,  the  presence  of  attendants, 
the  reasons  for  all  these.  Free  days  and  hours  should  be 
noted,  and  the  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  get  their 
parents  to  accompany  them  on  subsequent  visits  to  the 
museum  on  days  other  than  school  days. 

Name  some  things  about  the  museum  that  cost  money. 
The  building,  the  ground,  the  cases,  the  things  in  the  cases. 
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the  attendants,  etc.  Who  pays  for  all  these?  How  does 
the  city  get  the  money?  How  can  we  show  the  city  that 
we  like  the  museums? 

VI    The  Streets. 

Cleanliness.     Reasons   for  keeping  the   streets   clean. 

1.  Streets  in  which  rubbish  or  other  refuse  is  scattered 
do  not  look  orderly  and  neat.  Rubbish  collects  dust,  catches 
fire  easily,  and  is  unsightly,  that  is,  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
look  at. 

2.  When  garbage  is  left  in  the  street  it  attracts  flies, 
gives  off  bad  odor,  and  may  breed  disease.  Garbage  cans 
should  be  tightly  covered. 

3.  Fruit  skins  etc.,  scattered  in  the  stret,  are  not  only 
disorderly,  but  dangerous.  A  person  stepping  on  a  banana 
skin,  for  instance,  may  slip  and  be  severly  injured.  (The 
children  can  contribute  anecdotes  of  this  style  of  accident.) 

4.  Spitting  in  the  street  is  forbidden.    Give  reasons. 

5.  No  good  citizen  will  mark  buildings  or  sidewalks  with 
chalk,  crayon,  or  knife.  If  crayon  or  chalk  marks  are  used 
in  a  game,  they  should  be  erased  when  the  game  is  over. 

6.  No  good  citizen  will  tear  down  or  mark  bills  posted  on 
fences,etc.  The  owner  rented  the  fence  space  to  some  one 
else,  to  put  up  posters.  If  you  tear  down  the  posters,  you 
are  destroying  something  which  was  bought  and  paid  for, 
like  any  other  kind  of  property.  Most  posters  carry  adver- 
tizing matter.  A  man  advertizes  because  he  believes  it 
helps  his  business.  If  you  tear  down  his  advertisements,  you 
are  injuring  his  business. 

Let  the  children  act  this  out.  The  blackboard  is  a  fence. 
The  owner  of  the  fence  rents  portions  of  it  to  business 
people.  The  business  people  put  up  their  posters.  (Let 
them  print  "I  sell  good  fish,"  "Buy  my  hats,"  etc.,  on  the 
fence.)  They  go  away.  Neddy  Nuisance  comes  along.  He 
tears  down  (erases)  some  posters,  and  marks  others,  until 
you  cannot  see  what  is  on  them.  He  goes  off.  The  mer- 
chants come  and  lament  the  loss  of  the  money  paid  in  rent 
and  in  advertising.  The  owner  says  he  is  sorry,  but  what 
can  he  do?  Neddy's  father  is  one  of  the  merchants.  He 
goes  home  and  tells  his  wife.  When  Neddy  hears  what  his 
father  says,  he  makes  up  his  mind  not  to  do  anything  like 
that  again. 

The  penalty  for  defacing  property.  Explain  what  is 
meant  by  defacing.  Let  the  children  tell  of  some  ways 
they  have  seen  property  defaced,  parts  of  fittings  taken 
away  or  broken,  or  cut,  or  marked  with  knives.  When 
property  is  damaged  those  who  know  about  it,  should  re- 
port it  at  once,  so  that  it  may  be  repaired.  Those  found 
guilty  of  defacing  property,  may  be  arrested  and  fined,  or 
imprisoned. 

8.     Penalty  for  scattering  refuse. 

Citizens  must  see  to  it  that  the  garbage  and  rubbish 
from  their  houses  is  not  scattered  over  the  sidewalk,  dumped 
into  a  vacant  lot,  or  left  where  it  can  annoy  other  people. 

When  the  streets  are  swept  the  refuse  is  piled  in  heaps 
until  the  street  cleaners  wagon  removes  it.  There  is  a 
penalty  for  scattering  such  refuse  about  the  streets,  and 
for  not  putting  out  garbage  etc.,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  Department  of  Street  Cleaning.  The  word  penalty 
means  punishment. 

The  Department  of  Street  Cleaning  does  its  best  to  keep 


the  streets  clean  for  us.    ow  can  we  help  in  their  work  ? 

9.  Select  two  groups  of  children,  one  to  represent  citi- 
zens of  New  York ;  the  other  to  represent  people  who  have 
only  lately  moved  here.  The  members  of  the  latter  group 
ask  questions  about  cleanliness  in  the  streets,  and  are  an- 
swered by  the  others. 

My  brother  clinibed  up  on  a  street  light  pole.  The 
policeman  made  him  get  down.  What  harm  was  he  doing? 
He  might  fall  and  hurt  himself,  and  he  might  break  the 
street  lamp.  The  lamp  belongs  to  the  city.  Why  should 
he  break  it? 

I  don't  understand  why  we  cannot  keep  the  baby  carriage 
on  the  sidewalk.  Why  is  it?  The  sidewalk  is  not  very 
wide.  The  baby  carriage  takes  up  room.  That  is  why  you 
cannot  keep  it  there,  etc. 

Fourth  Month, 

VII  Fire  drills. 

1.  Necessity  for  drills. 

2.  Meaning  of  alarms. 

3.  Proper  exit  to  use. 

4.  Conduct  during  drills. 

5.  Reasons  for  keeping  fire  escapes  clear.  Penalties  for 
failure. 

6.  The  Fire  Department;  what  it  does  for  citizens. 

7.  H]ow  we  can  help  the  work  of  the  firemen. 

8.  Stories  of  fires  and  the  heroism  of  firemen. 

VIII  Safety  while  Playing. 

1.  Dangerous  places  to  play:  street,  celler,  roof. 

2.  Places  where  play  annoys  the  neighbors :  halls,  stairs, 
vestibules  of  houses. 

3.  Dangerous  things  to  play  with :  matches,  fire  crackers, 
bonfires,  glass. 

4.  Do  not  play  near  car  tracks,  or  railroad,  or  near  deep 
water. 

5.  Do  not  play  with  children  your  Mother  has  forbidden 
you  to  go  with. 

IX  Conduct  at  Home. 

1.  Show  love  and  respect  for  parents  by: 

(a)  Speaking  to  them  in  a  polite  tone  of  voice. 

(b)  Being  ready  to  help  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters. 

(c)  Not  grumbling  when  asked  to  do  some  task,  such  as 
minding  the  baby,  or  going  on  an  errand. 

(d)  Being  cheerful  and  prompt  in  manner. 

2.  Help  brothers  and  sisters  by: 

(a)  Being  willing  to  assist  them  when  they  need  it. 

(b)  Not  quarreling  with  them. 

3.  Show  respect  for  relations,  by  being  kind  to  the  aged ; 
doing  little  services  for  them,  getting  a  chair,  finding  their 
glasses,  etc. 

4.  Show  respect  for  your  whole  family  by  not  talking 
about  family  affairs  outside  your  home. 

The  above  suggestions  supply  plenty  of  material  for 
dramatizations. 

Fifth  Month. 

X  Conduct  in  the  Street. 

1.  Keep  to  the  right. 

2.  Cross  the  street  at  the  proper  place. 

3.  Avoid  throwing  hard  balls,  or  stones  in  the  street,  or 
anywhere  else. 

4.  If  you  have  no  place  to  play  but  the  street,  play  on 
the  sidewalks.    Parks,  playgrounds,  closed  streets,  or  your 
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own  back  yard  are  the  best  places  to  play, 

5.  In  the  winter  time  do  not  make  slides  on  the  sidewalk. 
They  are  dangerous.  People  walking  along  about  their 
business  might  not  see  them,  and  might  fall  and  be  hurt. 

6.  Do  not  talk  to  strangers  on  the  street.  If  you  are 
spoken  to,  answer  politely,  but  do  not  go  into  a  store  or 
anywhere  else  with  a  person  your  Mother  does  not  know. 

XI  Conduct  in  School. 

1.  Obedience  to  those  in  authority;  why  it  is  necessary. 

2.  Rules  regarding  conduct  in  halls  and  basement: 

(a)  Move  quickly  and  quietly. 

(b)  Walk  in  single  file. 

(c)  Keep  silence. 

(d)  Keep  to  the  right. 

3.  Be  regular  in  attendance,  and  always  be  on  time ;  these 
are  duties  to  the  country,  the  city,  our  parents,  and  our- 
selves. Why? 

4.  Patriotism:  our  country,  our  flag,  our  national  song, 
our  army,  our  navy.  Some  reasons  for  being  proud  of 
them. 

5.  How  can  we  help  our  country:  Thrift  Stamps,  War 
Savings  Stamps,  Liberty  Bonds. 

XII  General  Review. 

CIVICS— 3A. 

One  day  I  saw  a  man's  hat  knocked  off.  It  fell  into  the  gut- 
ter and  a  horse  stepped  on  it.  The  boy  who  threw  the  ball 
ran  away.    Who  should  have  bought  the  man  a  new  hat? 

My  cousin  wears  glasses.  They  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money.  One  day  as  she  was  going  home,  a  ball  struck 
her  glasses  and  knocked  them  off.  They  were  broken.  The 
a  long  time  to  earn  the  money.  But  he  did  the  right  thing, 
boy  who  threw  the  ball  came  to  her.  He  said,  "I  am  sorry 
your  glasses  are  broken,  I  will  pay  for  them."  It  took  him 
He  will  not  play  ball  in  the  street  again. 

Windows  are  often  broken  by  balls  or  stones.  Some- 
times the  boys  who  throw  them  run  away.  An  honest 
boy  will  pay  for  the  damage  he  does.  A  sensible  boy  will 
not  do  the  damage. 

THIRD  MONTH. 
Cleanliness  in  the  Street 

1.  Use  of  rubbish  cans. 

2.  Location  of  rubibsh  cans;  in  the  street  near  the 
school,  in  the  school  basement  or  playground,  near  the 
home,  in  the  parks  and  other  public  places. 

3.  What  should  be  placed  in  rubbish  cans? 

4.  Why  fruit  skins  should  not  be  dropped  in  streets, 
etc. 

(a)  They  make  the  streets  unsightly  and  dirty. 

(b)  They  gather  flies  in  summer  time. 

(c)  They  are  a  source  of  damage.  Call  for  stories  of 
injuries  received  by  people  who  slipped  on  apple,  orange, 
banana  skins. 

5.  Why  garbage  and  ashes  etc.,  must  be  separated. 
Penalty  for  mixing  garbage  and  rubbish. 

6.  Why  garbage  cans  must  be  covered. 

7.  How  waste  is  disposed  of. 
VI    The  School. 

I.    The  purpose  of  the  school. 

2.     Convenient  location  in  each  district.    Very  few 
children  are  not  in  walking  distance  of  their  homes. 


3.  Classrooms,  halls,  playground. 

4.  Exits,  location  and  number  of  each. 

5.  The  exit  to  wliich  the  class  is  assigned.  Why  that 
particular  exit  was  selected. 

6.  Emergency  exits. 

7.  How  exit  doors  open  and  why. 

FOURTH  MONTH. 

VII  Conduct  in  the  Class  Room. 

1.  Work,  whether  the  teacher  is  there  or  not. 

2.  Be  regular  in  attendance;  a  duty  to  yourself;  to  the 
city.    Why  ? 

3.  Be  in  time.    Why? 

4.  Pay  attention  to  the  work.    Why? 

VIII  Conduct  in  the  School  Halls  etc. 

1.  Keep  to  the  right.    Why? 

2.  Move  quickly  and  silently.    Why? 

3.  Move  in  single  file  with  no  gaps  in  the  line.  (This 
will  of  course  differ  in  different  schools.)    Why? 

IX  Fire  drills. 

1.  What  they  are. 

2.  Why  they  are  necesary.  Stories  of  loss  of  life  caused 
by  panic. 

3.  Fire  alarm  in  the  school. 

4.  Rules  for  school  fire  drill. 

(a)  Move,  according  to  orders,  quickly  but  do  /not 
run. 

(b)  Keep  your  lips  closed  tightly. 

(c)  Do  not  push  or  crowd  against  others. 

5.  Devote  part  of  the  game,  or  physical  training  period 
to  practicising  fire  drills. 

6.  In  the  class  room,  practice  getting  clothes  quickly, 
so  as  to  be  ready  at  any  time  for  a  rapid  dismissal  with 
wraps.  Where  two  classes  use  one  room  it  is  hard  to 
attend  to  the  clothing  with  any  degree  of  speed.  Where 
this  condition  does  not  exist,  matters  can  be  expidited,  if 
each  child  is  assigned  a  clothing  space,  and  if  monitors  are 
trained  to  see  that  they  use  their  own  hooks  etc.,  and  no 
others. 

FIFTH  MONTH. 

X  Avoidance  of  Fire. 

1.  In  school. 

(a)     Do  not  keep  rubbish  in  desks, 
(b)     Do   not   bring  matches   or  other   inflamables   to 
school. 

(c)  Report  at  once  any  smoke  or  smell  of  burning  that 
you  notice. 

2.  At  home. 

(a)  Do  not  play  with  matches. 

(b)  Do  not  strike  a  match  to  look  for  anything. 

(c)  Be  sure  a  match  is  out,  before  you  drop  it. 

(e)  Do  not  go  near  the  gas  stove,  or  range  when  it  is 
lighted. 

(f)  Do  not  play  in  a  room  that  has  a  lamp  on  the 
table. 

(g)  See  that  the  fire  escape  is  always  clear. 

(h)     If  your  clothing  catches  fire,  roll  on  the  floor. 
General  review. 

(Continued  on  Page  132) 
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Suggestions  for  the 

According  to  one  of  our  popular  classics, 
"Loyalty  is  the  word  today 
Loyalty  to  the  U.  S.  A." 

The  call  to  arms  in  1917  revealed  some  weak  places  in 
our  armor.  We  had  been  placidly  sitting  back  and  taking 
it  for  granted  that  the  immigrant  who  landed  on  our  shores, 
would  develop  into  an  American,  merely  because  he 
breathed  the  air  of  the  country  and  had  his  habitation 
upon  its  soil  In  1917  we  woke  up.  We  realized  that  if  a 
man  comes  from  Timbuctoo,  settles  in  a  neighborhood  in- 
habited by  other  ex-residents  of  Timbuctoo,  works  in  a 
shop  between  two  men  who  were  raised  in  Timbuctoo, 
speaks  the  language  of  Timbuctoo,  and  reads  the  Timbuc- 
too Morning  Journal,  nothing  but  a  miracle  will  make  him 
an  American.  And  the  age  of  miracles  appears  to  be  passed. 
But  there  is  still  hope  We  can  reach  the  gentleman  from 
Timbuctoo  through  his  children.  We  can,  if  we  will,  make 
them  good  Americans,  and  send  them  home  with  a  mission 
to  convert  their  father  and  mother. 

Most  of  them  come  to  school  with  open  minds.  They 
are  ready  to  love  the  country,  if  it  invites  their  love.  The 
U.  S.  A.  is  well  thought  of  in  Timbuctoo.  The  only  reason 
why  the  immigrant  in  many  cases  does  not  become  Amer- 
icanized is  because  no  one  takes  the  trouble  to  lead  him 
to  a  close  acquaintance  with  our  country,  its  history,  and 
its  spirit.  This  work  must  begin  in  the  class  room.  If  in 
addition  to  the  class  room  work,  it  is  followed  up  in  the 
assembly  exercises  a  certain  unity  of  aim,  and  procedure 
will  be  developed,  which  should  produce  some  effect  upon 
the  neighborhood. 

The  following  dramatizations  are  chiefly  the  work  of 
pupils.  If  costume  and  properties  (except  the  most  sim- 
ple) are  rigidly  excluded,  the  time  taken  in  their  prepara- 
tion will  be  negligible.  After  one  or  two  presentations, 
pupils  will  volunteer  to  produce  original  plays.  The  topics 
(patriotism,  good  English,  and  good  manners  for  instance) 
may  be  assigned  by  the  teacher,  and  budding  dramatists 
may  be  encouraged  by  being  given  permission  to  invite 
their  parents  to  be  present  at  assembly.  At  the  close  of 
each  exercise,  the  pupils  in  the  audience  should  be  called 
upon  to  give  their  impressions  of  the  work,  and  of  the 
lesson  it  was  intended  to  convey. 

THANKSGIVING. 

The  following  is  a  mere  outline  of  a  play  written  by  the 
girls  of  a  speech  improvement  club  with  the  help  of  their  di- 
rector. 

The  idea  of  the  play  may  be  adapted  to  other  lines,  fitting 
other  national  holidays. 

The  president  of  the  club  opened  with  this  announcement. 

Among  the  several  legitimate  ways  of  raising  money  for 
the  United  War  Work  Fund  suggested  to  the  children  of  the 
schools,  is  the  giving  of  plays  at  home  to  audiences  composed 
of  relatives  and  friends. 

We  have  prepared  only  a  simple  little  play  that  may  be 
enlarged  upon,  by  any  one  who  wishes  to  use  it.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  club  will  be  happy  to  help  any  one  who  might  want 
to  consider  it. 

The  play  is  called  Thanksgiving-Yesterday  and  To-day. 

Most  of  the  lines  in  Part  1.  were  adapted  from  Longfellow's 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 


Fifth  and  Sixth  Years. 

We  would  suggest  that  in  case  any  Victory  Boy  or  Girl  in- 
tends to  put  on  a  play  at  home  he  will  use  some  patriotic 
historical  subject.  It  is  the  most  appropriate  theme  at  the 
present  time. 

Part  I.    Yesterday. 

Scene:  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Time:  162L 

Characters:  Govenor  Bradford,  Eeder  Brewster,  Miles 
Standish,  Priscilla  Alden. 

Chorus :  Players  take  their  places.  Each  one  acknowledges 
his  introduction  with  a  slight  bow). 

The  play  begins. 

Beder  Brewster.  At  last,  praise  be  to  God,  the  first  year  of 
suffering  and  desolation  is  over.  We  have  survived,  though 
many  are  gone  to  their  long  rest.  Henceforth  America  is  to 
be  our  homes. 

Bradford.  We  all  answer  "Amen,"  good  Eeder  Brewster. 
We  have  indeed  survived,  thanks  to  our  brave  and  courageous 
Miles  tSandish  whose  daring  and  active  spriti  has  struck  terror 
to  the  savage  Indian  heart. 

Standish.  But  to  me  belongs  not  all  of  the  credit.  You 
must  not  forget  my  soldiers,  "my  great  invincible  army, 

Twelve  mien,  all  equipped,  having  each  his  rest  and  his 
matchlock. 

Eighteen  shillings  a  month,  together  with  diet  and  pillage. 

And,  like  Caeser,  I  know  the  name  of  each  of  my  soldiers." 

Brewster.     Then,  too,  we  have  our  Priscilla,  "Priscilla,  the 
Mayflower  of  Plymouth." 
We  have  seen  her  going  and  coming, 
Now  to  the  grave  of  the  dead,  and  now  to  the  bed  of  the 

dying 
Patient,  courageous  and  strong 
As  surely  an  angel  on  earth,  as  there  are  angels  in  heaven." 

Priscilla.  "I  have  been  thinking  all  day,  dreaming  all  night 
of  old  England, 

Seeing  the  village  street  and  familiar  faces  of  neighbors, 

And  at  the  end  of  the  street  the  village  church  with  the  ivy. 

Climbing  the  old  gray  tower,  and  the  quiet  graves  in  the 
churchyard. 

But  kind  are  the  people  I  live  with  and  dear  to  me  my  re- 
ligion." 

So  here  I'll  remain,  and  forever  give  up  the  thought  of  re- 
turning. 

(Enter  Massasoit.) 
Bradford.     Welcome,  chief.    We  have  sent  for  you  to  join 
us  in  our  humble  Thanksgiving.    You  have  given  us  of  your 
maize  and  have  saved  us  of  times  from  your  Red  Men. 

Brewster.  God  has  given  to  both  the  Red  and  the  White 
Man  wild  animals  for  food  and  for  clothing.  He  has  renewed 
our  strength  and  our  spirit.  Let's  all  away  to  the  feast  of 
this  our  first  Thanksgiving  Day.  (Excent,  Massasoit  last) 

Part  II.     To-day. 

Scene.    France. 

Time.     1918. 

Characters.  Gen.  Foch,  Gen.  Haig,  Gen.  Pershing,  and  a 
Red  Cross  Nuree.  (The  nurse  stands  a  little  apart,  rolling  a 
bandage.) 

Foch.  General  Pershing,  we  extend  to  you  our  heartiest 
congratulations  and  sincerest  greetings  on  this  your  great 
national  Thanksgiving  Day. 
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Haig.  'Tis  a  day,  General,  that  is  never  forgotten  by  your 
English  brothers.  And  this  year  it  will  be  remembered  and 
celebrated  by  all  the  great  nations  of  the  Allies. 

Pershing.  What  a  truly  splendid  holiday  it  always  is.  It 
was  first  celebrated  by  your  own  forefathers.  Mine  Gen. 
Haig,  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth,  Englishmen  all.  The  true 
glory  of  that  little  settlement  was  not  in  fits  size  and  wealth, 
but  in  the  ideals  and  spirit  of  its  people.  And  to  you.  Gen. 
Foch,  we  owe  the  salvation  of  those  same  high  ideals  of  liberty 
and  democracy,  for  which  our  great  Allies  have  been  fighting 
for  four  long  years. 

Foch.  And  to  you,  General  Peershing,  as  well  as  to  the  dash 
and  energy  of  your  brave  men,  we  owe  the  crowning  glory  of 
a  noble  victory. 

Haig.  To  you,  gentle  nurse  (all  turn  toward  the  nurse,  who 
stops  work,  and  looks  at  them.)  of  the  Red  Cross,  like  to  Pres- 
cilla  of  old,  we  awe  the  lives  of  hundred  upon  hundreds  of 
our  brave  sons.  Through  your  tender  care,  and  courageous 
nursing,  they  will  return  well  and  happy  to  a  waiting  people, 
to  an  honored  nation. 

Nurse.  (Stepping  forward.)  Then  let  us  pay  the  supreme 
tribute  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  themselves.  Their  deeds 
are  impiortal,  and  they  have  earned  the  eternal  gratitude  of 
the  world." 

Long  live  America,  England,  France,  the  Red,  the  White, 
the  Blue ! 

(The  three  flags  are  raised  and  crossed  as  one  in  tribute 
to  their  friendship.) 

The  End. 
MESSAGES  AND  MESSENGERS. 

Scene.    A  class  room;  an  office. 

Time.    Any  time. 

Characters.  Chorus,  teachers,  Miss  White,  four  messengers, 
class. 

Chorus  speaks  the  introduction  and  then  steps  back  while 
the  action  takes  place.  She  steps  forward  at  the  end,  and 
speaks  the  lesson. 

Introduction. 

To-day  we  will  discuss  the  great  importance  attached  to  the 
carrying  of  messages  correctly. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  message-taking  and  message- 
giving. 

In  wartime  a  battle  may  be  won,  or  a  battle  may  be  lost, 
hundreds  of  lives,  saved  or  hundreds  of  lives  sacrificed  as 
the  result  of  a  message. 

In  business  the  making  or  losing  of  dollars  may  often  de- 
pend on  the  messenger  and  his  message.  Therefore  one  of  the 
best  recortimendations  for  a  young  man  or  a  young  woman 
just  going  into  businss  is,  "He  (or  she)  always  carries  mes- 
sages promptly  and  accurately." 

Now,  while  we  are  children  in  school,  is  the  time  to  learn 
the  important  lessons  of  accuracy  and  promptness. 

We  will  try  to  show  this  by  a  short  dramatization : 

This  space  at  the  right  represents  the  classroom. 

This  space  at  the  left  represents  Miss  White's  office.  This 
is  a  st  of  books  called.    The  Ideal  Speller. 

This  is  the  teacher.  (Teacher  steps  forward  and  bows.) 
These  two  girls  are  the  messengers.  (The  messengers  step 
forward  and  bow.)  The  teacher  wants  the  set  of  books. 
(Chorus  steps  back  and  the  action  begins : 


Teacher.  Ida,  will  you  please  go  to  Miss  White's  office  and 
ask  her  if  she  will  kindly  let  me  have  the  set  of  books  called 
the  Ideal  Speller  for  Grammar  Grades.  Mary,  you  had  better 
go  with  Ida  in  order  to  help  her  carry  them. 

Ida.  (Entering  the  office,  she  stumbles  and  stutters  forget- 
ting the  message.)  Miss  Smith  says — she  wrants — you  should 
give  her  the  spellers. 

Miss  W.    Which  set  do  you  want?    I  have  several  here. 

Ida.  (looking  at  Mary  for  help  and  then  gazing  about  the 
office.)  I  don't  know.  (Mary  stands  on  one  foot,  then  on  the 
other,  gazes  about  her  and  pays  no  attention.) 

Miss  W.  Then  you  will  both  have  to  return  to  your  teacher, 
and  listen  more  attentively  to  the  message. 

Ida.  (Returning  to  the  class  room.)  Miss  White  does  not 
know  what  spellers  you  want. 

Teacher.  I  distinctly  told  you,  Ida,  and  Mary  too,  that 
I  wanted  the  Ideal  Speller  for  Grammar  Grades.  Now  you 
are  both  back  without  the  books  and  the  class  has  arrived  and 
is  waiting.  Who  can  take  that  message  correctly  without 
wasting  any  more  time ?  (Children  raise  their  hands.)  Well, 
Minnie  and  Anna,  you  may  try. 

Minnie.     Good  morning,  Miss  White. 

Miss  IV.    Good  ntorning,  children. 

Anna.  We  are  sorry  to  interrupt  you  again,  but  Miss  Smith 
needs  a  set  of  the  Ideal  Speller  for  Grammar  Grades.  Will 
you  please  let  us  take  them  to  her  ? 

Miss  W.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  wait  upon  such  polite  little 
girl.  The  Spellers  you  want  are  Just  over  there  against  the 
wall. 

Minnie.  Thank  you.  Miss  White.  (They  gather  up  the 
books  and  take  them  to  the  room.) 

The  Lesson. 

The  first  two  girls  portrayed  the  poor  type  of  messenger. 
They  failed  to  greet  Miss  White  with  a  "Good-morning,"  or 
a  "Good-afternoon,"  or  an  "Excuse  me,"  or  "I  beg  your 
pardon."  They  used  the  impolite  imperative  form.  They 
had  not  listened  to  the  rmessage  in  the  first  place;  therefore 
they  were  the  cause  of  at  least  tn  minutes'  loss  of  time,  by  the 
class. 

Minnie  and  Anna  carried  the  message  politely,  accurately, 
and  promptly.  Let  Ous  learn  the  lesson  from  them.  It  will 
mean  much  for  us  now  in  our  childhood  and  more  later,  in  our 
manhood  or  womanhood. 

LIBERTY  BONDS  AND  PUBLIC  OPINION. 

Scene.    A  treet  in  the  neighborhood. 

A  Liberty  Bond  Booth.  Table  covered  with  posters  and 
subscription  blanks. 

Characters.    Three  ladies  selling  bonds  at  table. 

Three  or  four  little  girls  assisting. 

Crowd  at  left. 

Public  Opinion  in  back  ground  at  et. 

P.  O.    I  am  Public  Opinion !    All  men  fear  me. 

First  Lady.  (Pointing  to  a  poster  reads.)  Buy  a  bond,  be- 
cause Liberty  did  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

Second  Lady.  (Doing  the  same.)  Buy  a  bond,  because 
so  many  of  our  brave  boys  are  daily  returning  broken  in  body 
but  dauntless  in  spirit. 

Third  Lady.  Buy  a  bond,  because  a  million  and  more  men 
were  saved  from  suflfering  and  death. 

P.  0.    Uncle  Sam  shall  not  go  on  his  knees  to  beg  you  to 
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buy  his  bonds.    If  you  have  the  money,  you  •mil,  you  must 
lend  it.    Else  you  are  as  a  man  without  a  country. 

(A  Httle  girl  steps  forward  and  makes  a  two  minute  speech.) 

The  First  Speech. 
„Within  this  period  six  billion  dollars  must  be  raised  as  a 
loan  to  the  Government.     In  order  to  do  this  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  will  have  to  buy  bonds  freely." 

Everybody  in  America  must  stand  behind  their  country 
with  just  as  fine  a  spirit,  with  just  as  much  determination  as 
our  boys  stood  behind  the  gun  only  a  few  short  months  ago. 
It  was  their  spirit  and  determination  that  brouht  the  war 
through  to  victory.  In  like  manner  our  enthusiasm  and 
loyalty  will  bring  this  loan  through  to  success. 

The  children  have  been  called  upon  once  again  to  help  push 
the  Loan.  Therefore  we  make  this  patriotic  appeal  to  you 
mothers,  fathers,  sisters,  brothers,  relatives,  friends,  all,  to 
Ind  your  money  to  th  Government  in  order  to  help  the  gallant 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  fought  to  save  our  liberties  and  our 
country. 

"The  future  of  the  country  concerns  the  boys  and  girls  of 
America  piore  than  the  old  people  of  America,  because  the 
future  is  what  we  must  take  care  of. 

Our  seniors  are  trying  to  take  care  of  the  present  in  order 
that  they  may  hand  down  to  us  young  people  unimpaired  the 
splendid  institutions  of  freedom  and  democracy,  which  our 
forefathers  handed  down  to  us. 

Let  every  girl  do  her  part;  let  every  boy  do  his  part;  let 
every  mother  and  father  do  their  part,  and  the  military  des- 
potism for  which  Germany  has  stood  will  be  swept  away  for- 
ever by  universal  liberty  and  triumphant  democracy." 

Citizen.  Well  done,  little  girl.  Splendid  work !  Who  could 
resist  such  an  appal?  Not  m  for  one  I  want  another  bond, 
even  though  I  already  have  one  of  this  issue. 

P.  O.  There  is  a  man!  He  expresses  his  allegiance  not 
only  by  words  but  by  actions. 

(The  second  girl  steps  before  the  crowd  holding  a  poster 
and  makes  the  second  speech  urging  the  people  to  buy.) 
The  Second  Speech. 
"Last  year  the  boys  and  girls  of  France  and  Belgium  went 
to  school  in  heavy  gas  masks  along  shell  torn  roads  because 
the  German  guns  shelled  their  streets  and  homes.  School 
for  them  meant  often  only  three  walls  of  a  ruined  house,  or  the 
poor  protection  of  a  dark  celler. 

Our  fathers  and  brothers  fought  and  died  in  France  that 
we  here  may  go  to  school  without  danger,  may  go  on  learning 
to  be  good  citizens,  may  grow  up  safely  in  a  free  America." 

You  have  helped  them  win  the  war,  now  help  to  bring  them 
back,  to  keep  them  back,  happy  and  well  provided  for.    We 
owe  them  all  we  have.    They  risked  all  they  had  for  us.    Buy 
Liberty  Bonds,  all  the  Bonds  you  possibly  can. 
(The  crowd  applauds.) 

P.  0.  I  judge  you  not  by  your  applause  but  by  the  material 
aid  you  give  the  country  that  has  just  brought  you  through  to 
so  glorious  a  victory. 

(A  woman  with  two  children  passes.) 

Lady  at  booth.  Madame,  won't  you  please  buy  a  bond? 
Remember  France,  and  Belgium.  They  two  had  mothers  and 
children  just  like  you,  and  just  like  them  (pointing  to  the 
children).  We  here;  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  And 
one  way  of  showing  our  appreciation  is  by  buying  bonds. 

Woman.  No,  I  dont  care  to  bother  With  any  more  bonds.  I 
already  have  two  of  other  issues.    I  feel  I  have  done  enough. 


First  Child.  Please,  mother,  buy  a  bond.  Buy  me  one  for 
my  birthday.    It  will  soon  be  here. 

Second  Child.  Yes,  please,  please,  mother  dear.  Only  last 
night  you  were  so  happy,  because  father  came  home  with  an 
increase  in  salary. 

Woman.  Hush,  children !  Do  be  still !  You  must  not  have 
so  much  to  say.  You  do  not  understand  these  matters.  (She 
passes  on  pulling  the  children,  who  hang  back.) 

P.  O.  1  point  at  her  with  my  finger  of  scorn.  There  goes 
a  slacker  worse  than  enemy,  one  devoid  of  a  sense  of  duty  or 
patriotism.  Had  they  all  been  like  that  "over  here,"  what  a 
great  conqueror  the  unspeakable  Hun  would  have  been  "over 
there."  That  is  the  type  that  cares  for  neither  country  nor 
humanity,  not  ven  for  little  children. 

Bystanders.  A  fifty  dollar  bond  please.  Another!  One 
hundred. 

Ladies.  Come  right  over  to  the  booth  please.  We  can 
arrange  for  as  many  as  you  would  like  to  buy.  "The  more  the 
merrier." 

(The  third  little  girl  carrying  an  American  flag  makes  the 
next  speech.) 

Third  Speech. 
In  1917  and  1918  the  American  people  had  but  one  resolute 
purpose.  This  was  to  bring  Germany  down  to  defeat,  and  to 
dictate  peace.  We  accomplished  this  set  resolve,  and  are  now 
enjoying  the  result  of  a  full  and  complete  victory.  "General 
Pershing  brilliant  operations  have  added  new  names  to  the 
calendar  of  America  triumphs." 

For  this  reason,  if  for  no  others,  the  American  people  will 
again  be  ready  to  lend  the  billions  that  the  government  is  now 
calling  for.  Once  again  you  are  told  you  must  save,  lend, 
invest  your  money.  "The  man  that  spends  all  he  makes  is  not 
only  doing  himself  a  grievous  injury  but  he  is  also  perpetrating 
a  wrong  against  the  land  of  his  birth  or  adoption." 

It  is  only  by  savings  and  from  savings  that  the  Government 
can  carry  on  its  great  work  of  reconstruction. 

We  appeal  to  you,  therefore,  with  the  greatest  confidence, 
because  the  American  people  have  from  the  first  dedicated 
both  their  lives  and  their  fortunes  to  the  vindication  and 
maintenance  of  the  principles  of  democracy  and  humanity. 
(Loud  applause.) 
P.  O.  Cheers  and  approval  must  be  followed  by  cash  and 
subscriptions.    Patriotism  is  in  deeds  not  words. 

(Several  more  go  to  booth  signing  subscriptions  and  making 
first  payments. 

(Two  men  pass  by.) 

First  man.  No  need  to  trouble  about  bonds  now.  The  war 
is  over. 

Second.  Yes,  that  is  fortunately  the  case.  It  was  a  wonder- 
ful fight  our  boys  put  up.  But  of  course  we  all  knew  they 
would.    They  pass  on.) 

P.  O.  And  no  thanks  to  such  as  you.  You  stand  outside  the 
doors  of  the  kingdom  of  service.  No  honor  roll  will  cheer  you 
in  your  age,  but  your  negligence  and  dishonor  shall  always 
rise  before  you  as  the  spectre  of  a  selfish  past. 

Ladies  (rising  and  gathering  up  their  effects)  Our  time  is 
up  for  to-day.  Many  thanks  to  those  who  helped.  Remember, 
we  return  to-morrow. 

P.  O.  And  remember  to  open  your  purse-strings  as  well  as 
your  heart-strings. 

Beware  of  Public  Opinion.  As  I  judge,  so  must  all  men 
stand  or  fall.  The  End. 
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Note.  The  speeches  made  by  the  children  may  be  prepared 
in  a  previous  composition  lesson. 

LOOKING  FORWARD. 

Introduction. 

We  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our  training  for 

our  life's  work  begin  in  the  school.     Therefore  it  is  well  to 

learn  to  so  conduct  ourselves  that  we  will  never  have  cause  for 

regrets. 

Carry  yourself  in  imagination  forward  over  a  period  of  a 
few  years  and  put  yourself  in  the  place  of  the  two  young 
women  applying  for  the  same  position. 

Scene.    A  private  office  to  left  of  stage. 

The  general  office  to  right  of  stage. 

Characters.    Mr.  Strange,  a  lawyer. 

Miss  White,  his  head  clerk. 

An  Office  Boy. 

The  two  young  applicants. 

Office  boy  enters,  hangs  up  hat  and  coat,  dusts,  arranges 
chairs  and  desks. 

Miss  White.  (Entering.)  Good-morning  John.  How  bright 
and  early  you  are  this  morning.    You  must  have  been  up  with 

the  larks. 

John.  Good-morning,  Miss  White.  Yes,  I  did  leave  a  bit 
earlier  than  usual.  I  thought  perhaps  there  might  be  some 
people  waiting  to  see  Mr.  Strange. 

Mr.  Strange  (entering.)  Good  boy,  John.  I  thought  the 
same  thing.  So  here  am  I,  too,  bright  and  early.  Good-morn- 
ing Miss  White.  This  is  going  to  be  a  busy  day,  no  doubt. 
We  will  have  a  number  of  answers  to  our  advertisement  of 
yesterday. 

(A  knock  is  heard  at  the  door.  Mr.  Strange  enters  his 
private  office. 

John  (announcing.)     Miss  Gray  to  see  Mr.  Strange. 

Miss  Gray.  Good-morning.  I  have  come  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Strange's  advertisement.    May  I  see  him? 

Miss  White.  Just  a  moment,  please?  (She  enters  the  pri- 
vate office.)  A  young  lady  has  just  come  seeking  the  position 
Are  you  ready  to  see  her  ? 

Mr.  Strange.  Oh,  yes !  We  wont  keep  her  waiting.  Show 
her  in  ...    . 

Good-morning  Miss 

Miss  G.  Gray.  Esther  Gray  is  my  name.  Good-morning, 
Mr.  Strange.  I  have  come  seeking  the  position  that  you  ad- 
vertised in  yesterday's  papers. 

Mr.  S.  I  am  glad  to  know  you,  Miss  Gray.  Please  be  seated. 
If  you  have  any  credentials  or  recommendations  I  would  be 
interested  to  see  them.  And  have  you  had  any  previous  ex- 
prience  ? 

Miss  G.  I  have  had  no  experience  as  yet.  I  am  looking 
for  my  first  position.  These  are  my  credentials,  my  certificates 
of  graduation,  one  from  a  public  school  and  one  from  a  busi- 
ness school.  I  have  a  few  letters  of  recommendation  and  ray 
school  records. 

Mr.  S.  Very  well.  Miss  Gray.  I  thank  you  for  coming, 
and  will  give  your  application  my  most  serious  attention.  You 
will  probably  hear  from  me  in  a  day  or  two. 

Miss  G.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Stranger  for  the  interview  and 
for  your  consideration.    Good-morning. 

Mr.  S.  Good-morning. 

(Exit  Miss  Gray) 
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(Enter  office  boy.  He  announces  another  young  woman.) 
Miss  Black,  to  see  Mr.  Strange. 

Miss  Black,  (abruptly)  I  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Strange, 
the  lawyer,  please. 

Miss  White,  (coldly)     Just  a  moment,  please. 

Mr.  Strange,  another  applicant  has  just  come  in. 

Mr.  S.  It  is  just  as  I  expected.  We'll  be  at  it  all  day.  But 
it  must  be  gone  through  with.    Show  the  young  woman  in. 

Miss  Black.  AabruptlyQ    Are  you  Mr.  Strange. 

Mr.  S.    I  am  he.  Miss  ? 

Miss  B.  I  should  like  to  try  the  position  you  offer,  if  the 
salary  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  S.  I  expect  to  pay  $18  a  week  to  begin  with,  should  the 
young  woman  fill  the  position  satisfactorily.  I  beg  your  par- 
don, but  I  did  not  get  your  name. 

Miss  B.    I  am  Miss  Black. 

Mr.  S.    What  experience  have  you  had,  Miss  Black? 

Miss  B.  I  have  had  a  year's  experience  in  a  broker's  office, 
but  did  not  like  the  work.  Besides  I  wanted  more  money  than 
they  were  willing  to  give. 

Mr.  S.  Well,  Miss  Black,  I  will  consider  your  application. 
In  the  meantime  if  you  have  any  references  I  would  like  to 
see  them.  You  shall  hear  from  me  in  a  fw  days.  Good-morn- 
ing. 

(Exit  Miss  Black.) 

Miss  White.    There  are  three  more  waiting.    Mr.  Strange. 

Mr.  S.  Oh,  please,  Miss  White,  make  some  excuse  I'm  off 
for  a  five  minute  recess.  Besides  I  believe  I  have  already  seen 
the  fiirl  that  will  do. 

(Curtain.) 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Strange  has  looked  up  the  school  re- 
cords of  the  two  young  women.  And  the  following  scene 
portrays  just  about  what  he  learned. 

First  Girl.  Did  you  hear  that  Helen  Black  is  not  to  graduate. 
It  is  too  bad.  I  know  she  feels  dreadfully  about  it,  and  her 
parents  are  quite  heartbroken. 

Second  Girl.  Yes,  it  is  too  bad.  But  Helen  has  no  one  to 
blame  but  herself.  She  is  naturally  a  bright  girl  but  in  some 
ways  so  stupid.  She  is  totally  lacking  in  self  control,  prides 
herself  on  her  ill  manners,  is  selfish  and  has  no  school  spirit. 
She  is  always  in  some  trouble  therefore  is  always  unhappy. 

First  Girl.  How  different  is  Esther.  She  has  developed  all 
those  qualities  that  Helen  doesn't  think  worth  while.  She 
always  does  the  best  she  can  in  all  things,  and  is  so  willing  to 
help  others.  That  is  why  everybody  loves  her.  She  is  so  un- 
selfish. 

Only  yesterday  I  saw  her  save  somebody  a  lot  of  work.  A 
number  of  very  small  children  were  tearing  paper  and  scatter- 
ing it  on  the  floor  of  the  halls.  She  soon  had  all  the  tots  pick- 
ing up  the  scraps.  And  this  is  the  way  she  did  it."  Good 
gracious !  it  looks  as  though  it  has  been  snowing  indoors  this 
afternoon.  I  wonder  who  can  pick  up  the  greatest  amount 
of  the  snow  flakes  whilst  I  count  ten.  Well,  my  dear,  that 
floor  was  clean  before  she  reached  5.  There  she  said  some 
thing  to  the  little  ones  about  the  hard  work  of  the  sweeper, 
how  it  hurts  her  back  to  stoop  and  so  on.  Do  you  know  I  be- 
lieve those  children  will  neVer  forget  what  she  said. 

Second  Girl.  I  sincerely  hope  they  will  not.  But  that  is 
just  like  Esther.  Isn't  it?  She  considers  truthfulness  and 
helpfulness  the  two  greatest  duties  of  life  and  we  know  she 
is  right. 
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Scene  III.  Mr.  Strange's  office  on  the  day  following  the 
many  interviews. 

Mr.  Strange.  Well,  Miss  White,  I  have  decided  which  one 
it  shall  be. 

Miss  White.     I  know  which  one  /  hope  it  is. 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes.  You're  right.  It  is  Miss  Gray.  I 
made  inquiries  about  both  Miss  Gray  and  Miss  Black  and 
found  that  they  both  attended  the  same  school.  I  learned  that 
Miss  Gray  derived  from  her  education  the  highest  and  best 
lessons  entirely  overlooked  by  the  other.  Miss  Gray  early  in 
her  career  acquired  the  habits  of  obedience  and  helpfulness. 
She  soon  realized  their  necessity.  She  is  a  true  lover  of  law 
and  order  and  as  she  learned  in  her  girlhood  to  be  a  loyal 
member  of  her  school,  so  will  she  be  now  in  her  womanhood 
a  loyal  member  of  her  business  and  of  society  in  general.  Yes, 
it  will  be  Miss  Gray. 

The  Epilogue. 

"At  every  stage  of  our  school  life  we  find  that  we  live  under 
laws  that  cannot  be  violated. 

Obedience  is  not  optional ;  it  is  compulsory.  Penalty  follows 
law-breaking  as  surely  as  night  follows  the  day,  thought  the 
penalty  is  not  always  immediate." 

The  Syllabus. 

And  just  as  true  is  the  reverse.  Reward  follows  law-abid- 
ing as  surely  as  day  follows  night,  though  sometimes  the  re- 
ward may  seem  a  long  time  coming. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG. 

(In  Three  Scenes  and  Four  Expositions.) 

The  Announcement. 

To-day  we  will  try  to  show  you  by  means  of  a  few  simple 
presentations  and  explanations  the  history  and  development 
of  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  from  the  year  1775  to  the 
present  year  1918. 

The  first  scene  takes  place  in  Philadelphia  in  the  spring  of 
1775,  the  year  of  the  Second  Continental  Congress. 

The  characters  are  George  Washington,  John  Hancock,  and 
John  Adams. 

Congress  had  just  adopted  a  resolution  deciding  that  the 
red  of  the  English  flag  be  separated  into  thirteen  stripes, 
alternate  red  and  white. 

Washington.  When  I  think  of  the  courage  and  skill  of  our 
minutemen  in  Massachusetts  I  feel  that  the  liberties  of  the 
country  are  safe. 

Adams.  And  with  you,  Washington,  now  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  American  armies,  the  outcome  can  be  nothing 
but  one  of  righteous  victory. 

Hancock.  You  go  to  Cambridge  shortly  to  take  full  com- 
mand, and  with  you  goes  our  new  emblem  of  independence 
with  its  thirteen  red  and  white  stripes  representing  the  thir- 
teen United  Colonies.  May  good  fortune  attend  both  our  com- 
mander and  our  flag ! 

(Exit  all) 
First  Exposition. 

The  flag  of  the  thirteen  United  Colonies,  which  was  first 
raised  at  Washington's  headquarters  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
January  2nd,  1776,  had  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and 
white,  the  union  being  the  crosses  of  St.  Andrew  and  St. 
George  on  a  blue  field,  and  this  flag,  undoubtedly,  carried 
something  of  a  suggestion  for  the  design  of  the  "Stars  and 
Stripes." 


Scene  II.     The  home  of  Betsy  Ross  in  Philadelphia. 

Time.     The  spring  of  1777. 

Gen.  Washington,  (attended  by  several  officers).  Good 
morning.  Mistress  Ross.  We  have  come  upon  a  noble  errand, 
and  do  pray  for  your  assistance.  It  has  come  to  our  knowl- 
edge that  you  are  the  most  expert  needlewoman  in  Phila- 
delphia.   And  'tis  the  most  expert  that  we  need. 

Betsy  Ross.  Good  morning  to  you.  General  Washington. 
Your  praise  covers  me  with  confusion.  I  shall  try  to  merit 
it,  and  shall  be  proud  to  do  the  smallest  favor  for  so  great 
a  leader. 

Washington.  'Tis  not  for  myself  I  ask  it.  Mistress  Betsy, 
but  for  our  beloved  country.  We  want  a  flag  with  stars  upon 
it.  We  have  the  stripes  of  red  and  white.  Where  and  how 
shall  we  arrange  the  stars?  Here  is  a  suggestion.  What 
think  you  of  this  design  ?    And  will  you  help  us  make  it  ? 

Betsy  Ross.  'Tis  a  great  honor  you  do  me,  sir.  Indeed, 
I  shall  help  make  it  and  gladly.  It  is  a  noble  design.  But 
may  I  be  so  bold  as  to  make  a  suggestion? 

Washington.     We  are  all  attention.    'Tis  for  that  we  came. 

Betsy  Ross.  They  tell  us  that  the  stars  of  heaven  have 
but  five  points.  And  see  how  simple  a  trick  it  is.  (She  deftly 
folds  and  cuts  a  paper  into  a  five-pointed  star).  Then  ar- 
range thirteen  of  them  in  a  circle,  so ;  which  signifies  equality. 
Not  one  has  the  first  place,  neither  has  any  the  last. 

Washington,  (shaking  Betsy's  hand)  Well  done,'  little 
woman,  and  wisely  too!  Gentlemen,  the  "Star-Spangled 
Banner"  will  soon  be  floating  over  land  and  sea.  We  owe 
this  lady  of  our  land  a  vote  of  the  deepest  apipreciation.  Her's 
shall  be  the  honor  of  making  the  first  flag  of  the  first  nation 
of  future  years.  And  this  thing  that  she  will  do  shall  be 
written  in  the  pages  of  our  country's  history. 

Scene  III.     A  few  weeks  later — June  14,  1777. 

Hancock.  Gentlemen  of  tlie  Congress,  the  committee  has 
reported  to  you  on  the  progress  of  our  national  flag,  and  the 
following  resolution  has  been  passed. 

Resolved — That  the  flag  of  the  thirteen  United  States  be 
thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white,  that  th  union  be 
thirteen  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field,  representing  a  new  con- 
stellation. 

Washington.  We  take  the  star  from  Heaven,  the  red  from 
our  mother  country,  separating  it  by  white  stripes,  and  white 
stripes  shall  go  down  to  posterity  representing  Liberty. 

(Exist  all) 
Second  Exposition. 

The  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  made  by  Betsy  Ross  and 
adopted  by  Congress  in  the  Spring  of  1777  was  first  raised 
over  the  troops  on  August  6,  1777  at  Fort  Schuyler,  N.  Y. 
It  was  hoisted  by  Paul  Jones  over  his  sailing  vessel  the 
"Ranger,"  in  November,  1777.  The  first  record  we  have  of 
its  being  carried  by  the  army  into  battle  was  September  11, 
1777  at  the  Battle  of  Brandy  wine. 

Third  Exposition. 

The  growth  of  the  country  gave  assurance  that  in  time  to 
come  there  would  be  many  states,  too  many  to  admit  of  a  star 
and  a  stripe  for  every  state,  and  so  April  4,  1818,  Congress 
passed  the  following  act: 

"That  from  and  after  the  fourth  of  July  next  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  be  thirteen  horizontal  stripes  alternate  red 
and  white,  that  the  union  be  twenty  stars,  white  in  a  blue 
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field  and  that  on  the  admission  of  a  new  state  into  tlie  Union, 
one  star  be  added  to  the  rtag  of  the  union,  and  such  addition 
take  effect  on  the  fourth  day  of  July  next  succeeding  such 
admission." 

Fourth  Exposition. 

Since  this  act  was  passed,  from  time  to  time,  new  states 
have  been  admitted  and  new  stars  have  been  added  to  the 
flag  of  the  union.  To-day  the  union  contains  forty-eight 
stars — "six  rows  of  eight  stars  each,  with  corresponding  stars 
of  each  row  in  a  vertical  line." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution the  number  of  stars  was  thirteen;  in  the  War  of  1812, 
fifteen;  in  the  Mexican  War,  twenty-nine;  in  the  Civil  War 
thirty-five;  and  in  the  Spanish-American  War,  forty-five. 

Note:-  We  owe  most  of  the  lines  and  facts  in  the  fore- 
going History  to  a  booklet  called  "The  American  Flag,"  issued 
by  the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

A  DICTIONARY  DRILL. 
The  Introduction. 

We  have  found  that  the  dictionary  is  a  great  aid  toward 
better  English. 

The  class  will  now  give  a  demonstration  showing  how  help- 
full  and  necessary  it  has  been  in  our  work. 

I  will  act  in  the  capacity  of  director. 

Director.     In  the  following  sentence  study  the  word  princi- 
pal.    The  three  principal   characters  in  Longfellow's   The 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  are  Priscilla  Mullins,  John  Alden, 
and  Miles  Standish. 

Answer.  In  this  sentence  the  word  principal  is  used  as  an 
adjective,  modifying  the  noun  characters.  (The  pupil  then 
finds  the  word  in  the  dictionary.)  The  dictionary  defines  the 
word  as  a  noun  as  well  as  an  adjective.  As  an  adjective  it 
means  chief ;  first  in  rank.  The  sentence  could  also  be  read 
like  this.  The  three  chief  characters  in  Longfellow's  Mile 
Standish  are  Priscilla  Mullins,  John  Alden,  and  Miles  Standish. 

Director.    Study  the  word  principal  as  a  noun. 

Answer.  As  a  noun  principal  rqeans  one  who  is  at  the  head 
of  a  school  or  college.    Mr.  Jones  is  the  principal  of  our  school. 

Director.  How  do  you  know  that  principal  in  that  sentence 
is  a  noun  rather  than  an  adjective? 

Answer.  In  that  sentence  the  noun  principal  is  in  the 
nominative  case.  It  is  used  as  a  predicate  nominative  follow- 
ing the  copulative  verb  is.    Adjectives  do  not  have  case. 

Director.  Who  can  give  still  a  different  meaning  for  the 
noun  principal. 

Answer.  Principal  as  a  noun  also  ir\eans  a  sum  of  money 
on  which  interest  accrues.  (Sentence.)  The  money  paid  for 
Liberty  Bonds  is  the  principal  on  which  the  U.  S.  government 
will  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  4^/2  per  cent. 

Director    (spelling.)  Study  the  word  al-ter-nate. 

Answer.  Al  is  al;  ter  is  ter;  nate  is  an  unaccented  syllable. 
The  accent  is  on  the  second  syllable  ter.  The  wOrd  marked 
in  this  way  and  pronounced  al  ter  nate  is  an  adjective.  It 
means  every  other  one  of  a  series.  The  alternate  stripes  of 
the  flag  are  first  red  then  white.  Alternate  is  an  adjetive.  It 
is  used  to  modify  the  noun  stripes. 

Director.     Study  the  same  word  as  another  part  of  speech. 

Answer.  It  may  also  be  used  as  a  verb.  But  in  that  case 
the  accent  is  on  the  first  and  last  syllable  and  it  is  pronounced 
al'  ter  nate. 


Alternate  is  a  verb.  It  means  to  perform  in  turn.  Alternate 
your  work  with  play. 

Director.  Can  you  prove  that  alternate  in  that  sentence 
is  a  verb. 

Answer.  The  verb  alternate  agrees  with  its  subject  pronoun 
you  (understood)  in  second  person,  plural  number.  Its  com- 
plement is  the  object  noun  work. 

Director.  In  the  following  sentence  study  the  words 
crowded  and  curiosity.  "They  crowded  around  him  eying  him 
with  curiosity." 

Answer.  In  this  sentence  crowded  is  a  verb.  It  is  in  the 
past  tense.  The  dictiorary  defines  crowd  both  as  a  noun  and 
as  a  verb.  As  a  verb  crowd  means  to  shove  along;  to  push. 
The  past  tense  of  shove  and  push  is  shoved  and  pushed.  There- 
fore crowded  means  shoved  along,  or  pushed. 

Curiosity  is  a  noun.  This  dictionary  gives  only  the  definition 
of  the  adjective,  curios.  It  means  odd;  inquisitive;  interesting. 
From  the  adjective  interesting  we  can  deriv  the  noun  interest. 
Therefore  curiosity  means  interest;  an  inquisitive  interest. 
The  sentence  can  be  read  this  way.  They  pushed  about  him 
eying  him  with  inquisitive  interest. 

(The  Director's  CloMng  Explanation.) 

Our  aim  in  this  lesson  is  to  acquire  the  habit  of  framing 
concise  and  precise  definitions  of  the  words  to  be  stvidied,  and 
to  learn  their  pronunciation  by  means  of  the  syllabification  uid 
diacritical  marking.  Avoid  a  rambling  dfinition.  A  noun 
must  defined  by 'a  noun  or  its  equivalent;  a  verb,  by  a  verb; 
an  adjective,  by  an  adjective  and  so  on  through  the  list  of  the 
parts  of  speech. 

In  some  instances  you  will  find  the  definition  may  be  a  word 
you  do  not  understand.  For  the  time  being,  overlook  the  de- 
finition you  do  not  understand,  and  select  one  that  you  do 
understand.  Later  your  curiosity  should  lead  you  to  study 
the  word  you  did  not  comprehend. 

AMERICANISM. 
A  Discussion. 

Scene.     Anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school. 

Time.     8.30  any  school  morning. 

Characters.     Children  walking  to  school. 

Dora.    Fannie,  where  was  your  sister  born? 

Fannie.  She  was  born  in  this  country  in  the  city  of  Piiila- 
delphia  nearly  15  years  ago.    Why  do  you  ask? 

Dora.  I  have  noticed  that  she  speaks  better  English  than 
many  of  the  other  girls  in  the  neighborhood.  She  never 
makes  those  foolish  mistakes  wt  so  often  hear  all  about  us, 
such  as  "I  am  goink  by  my  aunt's  house,"  or  "I  expect  to  ride 
away  to  the  country  in  two  weeks  around." 

Fannie.  Indeed,  she  has  worked  very  hard  to  overcome 
those  errors.  And  do  you  know  why  she  is  determined  to 
speak  correctly? 

Dora.    No.    Tell  me.    Why  is  she? 

Fannie.  Her  greatest  ambition  in  life  is  to  be  recognized 
as  an  American.  And  she  believes  that  one  of  the  tests  of 
Americanism  is  correct  English  both  spoken  and  written. 

(They  meet  a  group  of  five  or  six  girls  on  their  way  to 
school.) 

Girls.     Good  morning,  Fannie.     Good  morning,  Dora. 

F.  &  D.    Good  morning,  girls. 

Girls.  (All  speaking  at  once  no  one  listening.)  "What 
quotation  did  you  find,  Dora?"  "What  have  you,  Fannie?" 
"Listeo  to  Mary's.     Her's  is  good."  I  found  three  all  taken 
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from  speeches  of  Abraham  Lincoln."  "I  looked  through  the 
evening  papers  last  night,  but  found  nothing  appropriate." 
"Do  you  think  this  one  all  right?"  "Please  listen  to  mine." 
"And  to  mine." 

F.  and  D.  (Closing  their  ears  with  their  fingers.)  Please, 
please,  stop.  How  on  earth  can  any  one  hear  or  learn  any- 
thing amid  such  noi.se  and  excitement. 

Fannie.  Don't  let  us  forget  our  good  manners  in  our  eager- 
ness to  help  along  the  work  in  Americanism.  Mary,  you  begin. 
We  will  listen  to  you  first. 

Mary.    As  you  know  our  patriotic  work  for  to-day  was  to 
look  up  selections  or  quotations  on  the  question  of  Amer- 
icanism and  Loyalty.    This  is  what  I  found.    Lincoln  said : 
"Liberty  is  your  birthright." 
"Learn  the  laws,  and  obey  them." 
"Revolutionize  through  the  ballot  box." 

Anna.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  interrupting,  Mary,  but  what 
does  that  last  one  mean  ? 

Sadie.  Please  let  me  explain,  Mary.  We  discussed  that 
yesterday  in  clase.  The  ballot  box  is  the  place  where  we  cast 
our  votes.  By  this  means  we  elect  all  our  leaders  and  they 
malve  our  laws.  We  make  the  Government.  We  are  the  Gov- 
ernment. If  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the  men  in  office  we  are 
at  liberty  on  the  next  election  day  to  vote  for  others  to  take 
their  places.  At  the  same  time  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is 
our  highest  duty  to  abide  by  the  majority  vote,  whether  or  not 
we  as  individuals  are  on  the  winning  side. 

Anna.  Thank  you,  Sadie.  That  is  something  I  am  never 
going  to  forget. 

G oldie.    Would  you  like  to  hear  what  I  found  ? 
All.    Yes  indeed  we  should. 

Goldie.  "All  that  is  best  in  American  life  has  come  through 
loyalty  and  hardship,  and  the  benefits  of  a  free  citizenship 
can  be  kept  only  by  loyal  service  and  ready  sacrifice."  W.  E. 
Ranger.  fi    ! 

Sarah.    I  like  that  one,  Goldie.    Where  did  you  get  it  .^ 
Goldie.    I  found  it  in  one  of  the  patriotic  leaflets  I  received 
at  school.    I  repeated  it  last  night  to  my  brother  who  has  jr.st 
returned  from  France.    He  liked  it,  too,  Sarah.    I  think  vvhat 
he  said  was  a  lesson  in  itself. 

All.  Tell  us,  Goldie.  What  did  he  say? 
Goldie.  He  said  that  loyalty,  service,  and  sacrifice  are  re- 
presented by  the  Red,  the  White,  and  the  Blue.  Then  he  spoke 
of  that  new  strange  flag  now  waving  in  some  parts  of  Europe. 
It  is  red  all  red.  It  signifies  danger.  This  all  red  flag  most 
be  softened  and  tempered  by  the  white  of  truth  and  justice, 
and  by  the  blue  of  loyalty  and  service,  else  disaster  and  death 
shall  prevail. 

Sarah.  How  true  all  that  is.  We  have  only  to  read  of  con- 
ditions in  Russia  to-day  to  realize  that  that  the  "Reds"  accom- 
plish nothing  but  misery  and  murder. 

Fannie.  Well,  girl,  we  will  have  to  resume  this  discussion 
later  in  class.    We  had  better  be  going.    It  is  growing  late. 

Dora.  V  m  sorry  Fannie  that  your  sister  did  not  hear  all 
this.  I  know  she  would  have  enjoyed  it.  And,  no  doubt, 
would  have  had  something  to  say  for  herself  on  this  all  im- 
portant subject  of  Americanism  and  Loyalty. 

Fannie.  I  know  what  she  would  have  added,  because  she 
found  the  quotation  for  me  only  last  night. 

"The  noblest  principle  of  education  is  to  teach  how  best  to 
live  for  one's  country." 


ERRORS  AND  THEIR  CORRECTION. 

Note.  The  following  formal  recitation  was  given  and 
conducted  as  the  result  of  an  oral  study  of  a  previous 
written  composition. 

(A  director  and  thirteen  girls  take  their  places.     The 
director  delivers  the  opening  and  concluding  remarks.) 
The  Opening  Remarks. 

During  the  days  of  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  Campaign 
a  number  of  letters  were  written  by  the  pupils  to  parents, 
sisters,  brothers,  relatives,  and  friends  urging  them  to  buy 
Liberty  Bonds. 

We  made  a  study  of  some  of  these  letters  in  class  on  one 
occasion,  and  found  a  number  of  common  errors. 

The  girls  now  standing  before  you  will  repeat  these  mis- 
takes to  you,  giving  at  the  same  time,  the  reason  for  the 
error,  and  its  correction. 

We  believe  that  the  ear  can  and  should  be  so  trained  to 
the  hearing  of  correct  English,  that  the  moment  it  hears 
an  incorrect  form  it  will  experience  a  real  shock,  as  though 
from  a  sound  truly  painful. 

As  you  listen  to  the  several  recitations,  experiment  with 
your  ears,  and  prove  to  yourself  whether  or  not  they  register 
••istress  when  good  English  is  violated. 
The  Recitation. 

First  Girl.  To  begin  with  we  studied  the  letter  form. 
The  most  common  error  was  the  failure  to  punctuate  the 
"leading  with  the  necessary  commas  and  periods.  There  are 
usually  a  number  of  abbreviations  in  a  letter  heading,  such 
as  St.,  Ave.,  or  N.  Y.  These  must  be  followed  by  periods. 
As  a  rule  a  heading  occupies  three  lines.  Commas  are 
placed  at  the  ends  of  two  of  the  lines,  while  the  third,  if  it 
is  the  last,  is  ended  with  a  period. 

In  the  salutation  the  words  Mother,  Father,  Sister, 
Brother,  Aunt,  Uncle,  when  used  alone,  or  with  the  given 
name,  are  written  with  capital  letters.  We  found  many 
letters  where  they  were  written  with  small  letters.  This 
familiar  kind  of  salutation  is  followed  by  a  comma.  The 
colon  is  used  only  in  business  forms. 

The  ending  of  all  these  letters  read,  "Yours  for  the  Fourth 
Liberty  Loan."  Wherever  possible  this  ending  should 
have  occupied  only  one  line.  If  a  separation  was  neces- 
sary, three  words  on  one  line,  and  three  on  the  next  would 
have  been  a  more  pleasing  arrangement  than  some  of  those 
used. 

Second  Girl.  On  a  number  of  papers  this  sentence,  or 
one  similar  to  it  was  found.  "Our  desire  is  to  sell  twice 
as  many  bonds  as  last  spring  and  maybe  three  times  as 
much."  We  cannot  speak  of  three  times  as  much  bonds. 
Bonds  can  be  thought  of  separately  and  individually,  there- 
fore the  adjective  many  must  be  used  instead  of  the  adjec- 
tive much.  The  word  maybe  is  unnecessary,  and  the  sen- 
tence would  sound  better  without  the  word  and.  So  we 
reconstructed  it  in  this  way,  "Our  desire  is  to  sell  twice, 
or  even  three  times,  as  many  bonds  as  we  sold  last  spring." 
Third  Girl.  Another  general  error  was  this,  "Every 
child  should  urge  their  parents  to  buy  bonds."  The  pro- 
noun their  is  in  the  plural  number.  Its  antecedent  child  is 
in  the  singular  number.  This  cannot  be.  A  pronoun  mus! 
agree  with  its  antecedent  in  number.  In  this  case  the  sen- 
tence might  read,  "Every  child  should  urge  his  parent.'* 
to  buy  bonds"  or  "Every  child  should  urge  her  parents  to 
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buy  bonds."  In  either  sentence  the  pronoun  his  or  her  agrees 
with  its  antecedent  child  in  the  singular  number.  It  would 
also  be  correct  to  say,  "Qiildren  should  urge  their  parents 
to  buy  bonds."  In  this  sentence  the  pronoun  their  agrees 
with  its  antecedent  children  in  the  plural  number. 

Fourth  Girl.  Several  pupils  wrote  this,  "The  girls  and 
boys  have  been  called  upon  to  help  sell  the  Fourth  Liberty 
Loan."  This  is  an  incorrect  statement  We  are  not  buy- 
ing and  selling  loans.  We  are  buying  and  selling  bonds. 
Therefore  we  must  use  more  care  when  expressing  this 
idea.  The  correct  form  would  be,  "The  boys  and  girls 
have  been  called  upon  to  help  sell  the  Liberty  Bonds  of 
the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan." 

Fifth  Girl.  We  found  this  error  on  three  papers.  "Know 
is  the  time  to  be  thrifty,"  instead  of  "Now  is  the  time  to  be 
thrifty."  The  word  now  was  spelled  with  a  k  making  the 
word  know  instead  of  now.  Know  (k-n-o-w)  is  a  verb. 
Now  (n-o-w)  is  an  adverb  of  time. 

Sixth  Girl.  "It  is  a  good  chance  now  to  buy  bonds,  be- 
cause wages  are  high."  The  sentence  does  not  sound  well. 
Its  construction  is  awkward.  There  are  several  other 
better  ways  of  expressing  the  same  idea.  "Now  is  the 
time  to  buy  bonds.  Do  not  miss  this  opportunity  of  serv- 
ing your  country.  Wages  are  higher  to-day  than  they  have 
ever  been  in  the  past." 

If  at  any  time  you  are  not  satisfied  with  a  sentence  as 
you  have  originally  written  it,  do  not  hesitate  to  try  an- 
other construction.  Be  satisfied  only  with  your  best 
attempt. 

Seventh  Girl.  "Thrifty  means  to  save."  This  statement 
is  grammatically  incorrect,  because  the  adjective  thrifty 
serving  as  the  subject  of  the  copulative  verb  means,  is 
followed  by  the  infinitive  phrase  to  save  in  place  of  a  predi- 
cate adjective.  The  use  of  the  verb  means  involves  the  giv- 
ing of  a  definition.  Since  thrifty  is  an  adjective  the  defini- 
tion or  meaning  should  be  an  adjective.  "Thrifty  means 
sparing  (or  saving,  or  prudent).  Should  the  subject  be  an 
infinitive  phrase,  the  complement  must  also  be  an  infinitive 
phrase,  for  instance  "To  be  thrifty  means  to  be  saving." 
We  could  also  say,  "Thrift  means  economy."  Both  thrift 
and  economy  are  nouns. 

Eighth  Girl.  The  following  is  a  type  of  sentence  we 
must  always  aim  to  avoid.  "When  you  do  buy  bonds,  ana 
help  your  country  and  you  are  helping  yourself  for  the  fu- 
ture, besides  helping  to  win  the  war  with  victory."  The 
writer  of  this  sentence  rambled  on,  and  tacked  on  ideas 
without  the  least  regard  for  form.  According  to  form,  sen- 
tences are  classified  into  three  kinds,  simple,  compound, 
and  complex.  The  sentence  begins  with  the  subordinate 
clause,  "when  you  do  buy  bonds,"  therefore  it  should  be 
followed  by  a  principal  clause  upon  which  it  depends.  In- 
stead it  is  followed  by  independent  members. 

There  are  too  many  ands.  The  verb  help,  (helping)  is 
repeated  three  times.  The  phrase  with  victory  is  unneces- 
sary. The  verb  wrin  implies  the  idea  of  victory.  Corrected, 
the  sentence  sounds  like  this,  "When  you  do  buy  bonds, 
you  are  not  only  helping  your  country  to  win  this  war,  but 
you  are  also  safe-guarding  your  own  future." 

Ninth  Girl.  We  cannot  dwell  too  long,  nor  too  often 
on  the  correct  use  of  was  and  were.     The  following  mis- 


take occurred  more  than  once.  "Before  the  war  salaries 
was  lovv."  The  predicate  verb  was  is  in  the  singular  num- 
ber. Its  subject  salaries  is  in  the  plural  number.  A  rule 
of  syntax  teaches  us  that  a  verb  must  agree  with'  its  sub- 
ject in  person  and  number.  The  plural  for  was  is  were. 
The  sentence  should  be,  "Before  the  war,  salaries  were 
low." 

Tenth  Girl.  Here  are  some  of  the  misspelled  words 
found  in  that  set  of  letters.  Fourth  was  written  f-o-r-t-h 
instead  of  f-o-u-r-t-h,  the  u  being  omitted.  As  fourth  is  a 
proper  adjective  in  this  case.  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  it  is 
written  with  a  capital  letter. 

In  the  word  subscription,  a  b  was  written  in  place  of  the 
letter  p.     Correctly  spelled  It  is  sub-scrip-tion. 

Eleventh  Girl.  The  letter  n  was  omitted  from  the  word 
government.  If  we  pronounce  the  word  carefully  we  will 
hear  the  n;  government;   (gov-ern-ment). 

The  word  guaranteed  has  two  e's,  and  the  word  allowed 
has  two  I's;   (guaranteed),   (al-lowed). 

Sometimes  a  word  has  more  than  one  form  of  spelling, 
for  instance,  the  verb  buy  (b-u-y)  was  confused  with  the 
preposition  by  (b-y).  "Buy  bonds  and  more  bonds."  The 
verb  buy  has  a  u  between  the  b  and  y. 

Twelfth  Girl.  The  possessive  pronoun  its  (i-t-s)  has  no 
apostrophe.  When  it's  is  written  (i-t-'s),  it  is  a  contraction 
of  the  words,  it  is.  Speaking  of  the  Loan  this  sentence  was 
used  three  or  four  times.  "Its  success  depends  upon  you." 
In  this  case  its  is  a  possessive  pronoun  modifying  the  noun 
success.    There  is  no  apostrophe. 

In  several  instances  the  word  then  (t-h-e-n)  was  used  in- 
stead of  the  word  than  (t-h-a-n).  "We  are  writing  in  order 
to  urge  you  to  buy  more  bonds,  even  more  bonds  than  you 
can  afiford."    Than  is  spelled  t-h-a-8. 

Thirteenth  Girl.  On  a  few  papers  the  hyphen  that  should 
be  used  to  separate  a  word  beginning  on  one  line  and  end- 
ing on  another,  was  omitted  or  carelessly  applied,  for  in- 
stance, the  word  campaign  was  separated  in  this  manner 
camp  on  one  line,  and  aign  on  the  other.  The  word  has 
two  syllables,  but  cam  is  the  first,  and  paign  is  the  second. 
When  in  doubt  about  separating  a  word,  consult  the  dic- 
tionary and  study  the  word  syllable  for  syllable.  Then 
separate  it  accordingly. 

A  word  of  one  syllable  can  never  be  separated.  If  there 
is  not  enough  space  in  which  to  finish  it  on  the  one  line 
then  write  the  word  as  a  whole  on  the  next  line.  In  the 
following  sentence  "Our  one  thought  is  to  win  this  war," 
the  pupil  wrote  th  on  one  line  and  ought  on  the  other.  The 
word  thought  cannot  be  separated.  It  must  be  written  as 
a  whole  either  on  the  one  line  or  the  other. 
The  Concluding  Remarks. 

As  a  result  of  the  study  just  disclosed  to  you  the  class 
wrote  other  letters  with  more  care  and  greater  skill,  pro- 
ducing a  better  copy  than  they  otherwise  would  have  done. 

We  found,  too,  that  reading  and  re-reading  aloud  a  com- 
position for  the  purpose  of  ear-training  is  one  effective 
method  of  discovering  errors  and  making  corrections. 

Next  in  importance  to  speaking  correctly  is  the  abihty 
to  write  correctly.  We  therefore  urge  upon  you  the  neces- 
sity of  using  at  all  times  in  all  written  work  the  utmost 
care  and  thought. 
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A  Dissertation  on  the  Adjective  Good. 
The  Introduction. 
There  are  a  number  of  words  in  the  English  language 
which  are  decidedly  overworked.  One  of  these  words  is 
the  adjective  good.  We  made  a  special  study  of  the  word 
one  day  and  learned  that  it  has  a  long  list  of  definitions 
or  synonyms.  Count  the  different  meanings  as  they  are 
given,  and  you  will  be  amazed  at  the  number  of  words 
that  can  be  used  in  the  place  of  good.  At  the  same  time 
try  and  remember  some  of  the  words  you  hear,  thus  making 
your  aim  the  same  as  ours,  the  enlarging  of  our  vocabulary. 
First  Recitation.  Good  means  virtuous,  honest,  just, 
true,  upright,  pious,  righteous,  religious.  It  is  perfectly 
correct  to  say,  "He  is  a  good  man,"  or  "She  is  a  good 
woman."  But  in  the  course  of  speaking  and  writing  do 
not  forget  that  you  may  express  the  same  idea  using  any 
one  of  the  definitions  just  given,  for  instance,  "He  is  an 
honest  man,  a  just  man."  "She  is  a  virtuous  woman,  a 
pious  woman,  a  religious  woman." 

Second  Recitation.  Good  also  means  excellent,  admir- 
able, commendable.  "That  is  a  good  piece  of  work"  may 
be  better  expressed  by  any  one  of  those  three  synonyms. 
"That  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work."  "Your  behavior  was 
commendable,"  is  better  than,  "Your  behavior  was  good." 
The  word  admirable  is  preferable  to  the  word  good  in  this 
sentence,  "The  boy's  courage  was  an  admirable  trait  of  his 
character." 

Third  Recitation.  Advantageous,  beneficial,  useful,  ser- 
viceable, valuable,  profitable  are  six  other  synonyms  for  the 
word  good.  I  can  see  well,  because  I  am  standing  in  a  good 
place."  It  would  be  better  to  say,  "I  can  see  well  from  this 
advantageous  position."  "Cleanliness  is  good  for  the 
health."  Use  beneficial  instead  of  good.  "Cleanliness  is 
beneficial  to  health."  Note  what  words  are  used  instead 
of  good  in  the  following  sentences.  "He  is  a  useful  boy 
around  the  house."  "You  will  find  this  book  serviceable 
when  writing  letters."  "This  is  a  very  valuable  little  ring." 
"Physical  exercises  are  profitable  to  both  mind  and  body." 
Fourth  Recitation.  Suited,  suitable,  adapted,  proper,  fit, 
convenient,  seasonable,  are  seven  more  definitions.  We 
often  hear  people  say,  "That  hat  looks  good  with  that 
dress."  This  is  grammatically  incorrect.  Say,  "That  hat  is 
suitable  to  that  dress,"  or  better  still  "That  hat  suits  the 
dress  (or  matches  the  dress)."  Instead  of  saying,  "When 
will  be  a  good  time  to  come?"  say,  "When  will  be  the  most 
convenient  time  to  come?"  Here  are  two  more  sentences. 
"The  selection  is  both  delightful  and  interesting  because 
the  music  is  adapted  to  the  words."  "That  is  the  proper 
thing  for  you  to  do." 

Fifth  Recitation.  .Nine  more  words  meaning  good  are, 
kind,  benevolent,  humane,  merciful,  gracious,  propitious, 
favorable,  friendly,  well-disposed.  "Humane  people  are 
kind  and  merciful  to  both  man  and  beast."  We  say,  "The 
Fates  are  propitious,"  when  nothing  interferes  with  our 
plans  and  projects.  "I  shall  come  to  see  you  if  the  weather 
proves  favorable."  "Rip  Van  Winkle  was  a  friendly,  well- 
disposed  sort  of  person,  ready  to  attend  to  anybody's  busi- 
ness but  his  own." 

Sixth  Recitation.     The   words,   genial,   cheerful,    social. 


companionable,  lively,  may  often  be  used  in  place  of  good 
We  often  hear  the  expression,  "She  is  good  company," 
meaning  "She  is  cheerful  and  lively  and  causes  merriment 
and  fun."  "A  person  is  genial  and  companionable  when  he 
makes  matters  pleasant  for  those  he  is  with."  The  word 
also  signifies  able,  skilful,  expert,  qualified,  dexterous, 
handy.  "The  man  is  a  good  mechanic"  means  "The  man 
is  an  able  workman  or  a  skilful  laborer,  or  an  expert  artisan, 
or  a  dexterous  craftsman." 

Seventh  Recitation.  "Good  name  in  man  and  woman, 
dear  my  lord. 

Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls." 
"A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches." 
The  adjectives  that  best  define  good  in  both  these  in- 
stances are  unblemished,  honorable,  unsullied,  immaculate, 
fair,  untarnished. 

Good  also  may  be  defined  as  adequate,  sufficient,  com- 
petent, valid.  "The  pupil  did  not  have  a  good  excuse." 
"The  pupil  did  not  have  a  valid  excuse.  His  reasons  were 
not  adequate."  "The  girl  was  discharged,  because  she  was 
not  a  good  worker."  "The  girl  was  discharged  because 
she  was  not  a  competent  worker." 

Eighth  Recitation.  We  hear  perhaps  more  often  than 
any  other  this  expression.  "We  had  a  very  good  time." 
We  might  just  as  well  say  "We  had  a  very  agreeable  time 
or  a  very  pleasant  time  or  a  very  enjoyable  time."  Also, 
"good  news"  may  be  expressed  as  "cheering  news"  or  "grati- 
fying news."  We  hear  the  expression  "a  good  day's  work." 
It  implies  a  full  day,  a  complete  day,  a  day  of  accomplish- 
ment. 

The  Conclusion. 

If  you  have  not  lost  count  you  will  have  learned  that 
there  are  at  least  sixty  words  that  may  be  used  in  the 
place  of  the  adjective  good,  each  definition  expressing  better 
than  the  word  good  the  exact  meaning  in  the  exact  place. 

Before  closing  we  want  to  warn  you  to  avoid  these  ex- 
pressions "I  am  feeling  good"  or  "You  are  looking  good." 
These  forms  are  grammatically  incorrect.  Well  is  the  term 
to  use  in  that  case.  "I  am  feeling  well"  or  "You  are  look- 
ing well." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  oft-repeated  words,  each  of 
which  may  be  treated  in  much  the  same  manner, 
angry  large  tell 

bad  little  think 

big  mad  try 

fine  mean  sorry 

fresh  nearly  smart 

funny  nice  great 

glad  put  know 

guess  hard  hot 

hot 

Unconditional  Surrender. 

Note:-  The  following  is  an  adaptation  of  a  dramatization 
originally  worked  out  by  the  boys  of  a  sixth  year  class. 
They  gave  their  play  in  its  primitive  stage  as  a  demonstra- 
tion lesson  in  a  course  on  School  Dramatics  given  by  Miss 
Madeleine  Barnum  of  the  Brooklyn  Training  School  for 
Teachers. 
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The  Foreword. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  the  words  "unconditional 
surrender"  were  in  the  hearts  and  on  the  lips  of  all  men  of 
the  allied  nations  of  the  world. 

It  was  fifty-seven  years  ago  that  the  words  became  his- 
tory, when  General  Grant  sent  back  that  famous  reply  to 
the  southern  general  at  Fort  Donelson,  "No  terms  except 
unconditional  and  immediate  surrender  can  be  accepted. 
I  propose  to  move  immediately  upon  your  works." 

As  then,  so  also  to-day,  the  words  symbolize  that  spirit 
of  noble  purpose  which  knows  no  hesitation,  until  has  been 
accomplished  that  for  which  men  have  been  called  upon 
from  all  ages  to  fight,  the  triumph  of  right. 

And  none  in  all  the  world  to-day  l)etter  realize  the  true 
significance  of  those  historic  words  in  all  the  fulness  of 
their  meaning  than  the  vanquished  German  people. 

In  the  scene  we  are  about  to  enact  the  players  will  en- 
deavor to  carry  you  back  in  thought  and  spirit  to  the  days 
of  1862. 

The  place  is  Fort  Donelson  on  the  Cumberland  River 
in  Tennessee. 

The  Confederate  Generals  Floyd,  Pillow,  and  Buckner 
are  in  command  of  the  fort  when  the  play  begins. 

The  Play. 

Floyd,  (looking  through  field  glasses  at  the  progress  of 
the  battle.)  Well,  Generals,  it  looks  to  me  as  though  the 
day  is  won.  Foote  has  already  drawn  oflf  his  six  gun-boats, 
and  they  looked  well  battered  up,  too.  I  believe  we're  go- 
ing to  save  Fort  Donelson  and  the  South  after  all. 

Pillow.  This  river  success  must  be  followed  up  by  a 
renewed  attack  upon  the  land  force,  or  else  our  first  victory 
will  be  changed  to  final  defeat.  I'm  off  to  attend  to  the 
dispatches. 

(Exit  Pillow) 

Buckner.  I  hope  to  Heaven  you  are  right.  General  Floyd, 
about  saving  this  fort  and  this  river  for  our  beloved  South- 
land, but  I  fear  the  day  is  far  from  won.  Fort  Henry  fell 
all  too  easily.  The  Yankees  are  going  to  put  up  a  stiflfer 
fight  than  we  have  yet  felt. 

Pillow,  (entering  in  haste)  There  is  desperate  fighting 
going  on.  The  enemy  is  furiously  resisting  our  first  at- 
tack. There  is  a  rumor  that  Gen.  Grant  has  entered  upon 
the  scene  of  action,  and  intends  moving  against  this  fort 
with  an  army  of  about  27,000  men.  This  promises  to  be 
a  night  of  intense  fighting.  Some  of  us  had  better  make 
our  escape  with  as  many  men  and  horses  and  as  much 
atamunition  as  can  be  spared.  We  are  going  to  be  needed 
it  the  second  line  of  defense. 

Floyd.  I'm  your  man.  General  Pillow,  when  it  comes  to 
escaping.  Should  my  Northern  friends  find  me  here,  my 
poor  body  would  swing  as  high  as  yonder  tree.  There  is 
00  love  lost  on  the  Northerner  who  has  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  South.  (Exit  Floyd). 

Pillow.  He's  right,  Buckner,  he's  best  out  of  the  way. 
And  I  must  go,  too.  Duty  calls  me  to  other  fields.  I  leave 
you  in  command.  The  outlook  is  not  encouraging.  The 
fort  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  sooner  or  later. 
Do  what  you  can  to  gain  time.  And  may  Providence  help 
you.  (Exit  Pillow). 


Buckner.  It  is  as  I  suspected.  It  will  be  impossible  for 
me  to  save  this  most  important  position  for  my  brave  Con- 
federacy.   What  shall  I  do? 

Aide-de-camp  (entering  in  haste.)  The  enemy  has  again 
/epelled  our  second  onslaught  and  they  are  making  a 
counter  attack.  They  are  preparing  to  storm  the  intrench- 
ments.  Our  boys  are  fighting  like  the  men  and  heroes  they 
are,  but  they  are  slowly  and  surely  being  driven  back.  We 
await  further  orders. 

Buckner.  We'll  make  one  last  effort  if  only  to  gain  time. 
(Sits  and  writes.) 

Send  a  man  instantly  with  this  message,  under  a  flag  of 
truce  asking  Grant  what  terms  he  will  give  us  if  we  sur- 
render. (Exit  aide). 

This  will  at  least  give  us  a'  short  respite,  and  who  knows 
but  that  something  may  turn  the  tide  of  defeat  into  a  great 
victory. 

(A  few  hours  later.) 

The  aide-de-camp  enters,  salutes,  and  hands  Buckner 
General  Grant's  reply. 

Buckner.  (reading  aloud).  "No  terms  except  uncondi- 
tional and  immediate  surrender  can  be  accepted.  I  pro- 
pose to  move  immediately  upon  your  works."  (He  crushes 
the  reply  in  his  hand).  Raise  the  signal  of  surrender.  No- 
tify the  officers  and  men.  There  is  no  other  way.  Re- 
newed fighting  will  be  of  no  avail.  The  day  is  lost.  I'll 
await  the  enemy  here.  (Exit  aide). 

(A  few  moments  later  the  tramp  of  feet  is  heard  with- 
out.   Enter  Grant  with  a  staff  of  four.) 

Grant.  The  fort  is  ours.  General.  This  day  marks  a 
great  defeat  for  the  South,  sir,  but  a  great  victory  for  the 
North.  Up  with  the  American  Flag,  boys,  and  three  cheers 
for  the  Union.  General  Buckner,  you  are  our  guest  here, 
so  long  as  we  all  remain.  Three  cheers,  boys,  for  the  gen- 
eral and  for  his  brave  boys  who  gave  us  such  a  hot  fight. 

Boys.  And  three  cheers  for  "Unconditional  Surrender 
Grant. 

The  Conclusion. 

Three  cheers  for  "Unconditional  Surrender"  Grant.  It 
was  by  that  name  he  was  always  known  by  those  who 
knew  and  loved  him  best. 

And  ever  since  the  mystic  letters  "U.  S."  have  been  to  us 
as  the  sign  of  a  stalwart  soldier,  a  lofty  purpose,  and  a 
great  nation.  The  stalwart  soldier  is  Ulysses  S,  Grant,  the 
lofty  purpose  is  "unconditional  surrender"  in  the  cause  of 
righteousness,  and  the  great  nation  is  the  United  States. 

(Pupils  may  be  called  upon  to  dramatize  the  scene  in  the 
Allied  headquarters  on  the  days,  preceding  November  11, 
1918.  The  teacher  might  suggest  a  number  of  characters, 
appoint  a  committee  of  pupils  to  assign  others  to  represent 
each,  and  set  a  time  for  the  presentation  of  the  scene.  The 
pupils  themselves  can  look  up  the  details  of  the  action). 
AN  APPEAL  FOR  CONTINUED  THRIFT. 

The  following  dramatization  in  dialogue  form  was 
written  by  an  eighth.year  pupil  as  the  result  of  work  done 
along  that  line  in  the  school  club  to  which  she  belongs. 
It  has  undergone  a  few  changes  from  the  original  after 
having  been  revised  by  the  club  director.  The  changes 
were  more  in  the  nature  of  additions,  rather  than  correc- 
tions. 
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The  president  of  the  club  began  with  the  following  com- 
ment : 

A  letter  was  read  to  us  a  few  days  ago  on  the  subject 
of  the  War  Savings  Stamps  of  1919.  This  letter  was  writ- 
ten to  all  secretaries  and  members  of  War  Savings  Socie- 
ties by  Mr.  Edwards,  manager  of  the  War  Saving  Society 
Bureau. 

Esther  Steckloff  of  the  Speech  Im4)rovement  Club,  has 
written  a  short  dramatization  arguing  for  the  continuation 
of  the  buying  and  saving  of  these  governmient  stamps.  She 
derived  her  ideas  from  Mr.  Edward's  letter. 

She  called  her  play  "An  Appeal  for  Continued  Thrift." 

The  scene  opens  with  three  or  four  girls  on  their  way 
from  school  any  afternoon. 

Regina.  Minnie,  have  you  read  that  letter  from  Mr. 
Edwards,  manager  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Sayings  Societies, 
urging  us  to  continue  to  buy  War  Stamps  and  Thrift 
Stamps? 

Minnie.  Yes,  but  I  don't  see  why  we  should  continue 
saving  in  that  way,  now  that  the  war  is  over. 

Regina.  True,  the  war  is  over.  But  don't  you  know  that 
many  of  our  soldiers  must  remain  "over  there"  perhaps 
for  iriany  months  to  come?  And  don't  you  realize  that  it 
is  taking  a  vast  a;mount  of  money  to  bring  back  those  that 
are  arriving  from  day  to  day?  Besides  we  all  have  been 
told  over  and  over  again  that  they  need  just  as  much  care 
and  attention  now  as  they  did  during  the  war.  Many  be- 
lieve they  both  need  and  deserve  more. 
(Continued  on  page  136) 

CIVICS— 6B. 

(Continued  from  January,  1919) 

Second  Month. 

3.  Who  may  not  Lecume  citizens. 

4.  Citizenship  and  the  right  to  vote.  How  the  right  to 
vote  may  be  lost.  Some  citizens  who  are  denied  the  right 
to  vote. 

II.     State  Institutions. 

1.  State  Constitution :  formation,  character,  amend- 
ments. 

2.  Formation  of  Union. 

3.  State  Legislative  Departnient. 

(a)  Senate:  Number  of  members,  how  chosen,  length 
of  term,  presiding  officer,  qualifications  for  candidacy, 
salary. 

(b)  Assembly :  Number  of  members,  how  chosen,  length 
of  term,  presiding  officer,  qualifications  for  candidacy, 
salary. 

(c)  Location  of  senate  and  assembly  districts,  which 
include  the  school,  the  homes. 

(d)  Names  and  political  parties  of  local  Senators  and 
Assemblymen.     Correct  form  of  address  for  lesislators. 

(e)  Duties  and  privileges  of  the  Senate,  the  Assembly. 
■  (f)     Location   of  state  capital.     Views  of  Albany,  the 

Capitol,  etc. 

Third  Month. 

4.  State  Laws. 

(a)     By  whom  made,  review  Senate  and  Assembly, 
through  its  signing  by  the  governor.     Vetoed  bills.     New 
York  City  bills. 


(b)  Hbw  made;  trace  a  bill  from  its  introduction 
through  its  signing  by  the  governor.  Vetoed  bills.  New 
York  City  bills. 

5.  State  Execution  Department. 

State  Officers :  how  nominated,  how  elected. 

(a)  Governor :  term,  qualifications,  duties,  salary.  Name 
of  the  present  governor. 

(b)  Lieutenant  Governor:  name,  duties. 

(c)  Secretary  of  State:  duties. 

(d)  Comptroller. 

(e)  State  Treasurer. 

(f)  Attorney  General. 

(g)  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor. 

6.  Executive  Offilcers.   (appointed). 

(a)  Superintendents  of  Public  Works,  Banks,  Insur- 
ance, State  Prisons,  Tax  Commission,  Railroad  Commis- 
sion, Civil  Service  Commission,  etc. 

(b)  By  whom  appointed.     Duties  of  each. 

Fourth  Month. 

7.  State  Militia. 

(a)  Militia  of  New  York  City;  famous  regiments;  ser- 
vices in  the  Great  War.    Armories,  location  of  the  nearest. 

(b)  Value  of  membership  in  the  militia.    Preparedness. 

8.  State  Departments. 

(a)  Banks,  Public  Works,  Canals,  Excise,  Health, 
Quarantine  of  Port  of  New  York. 

(b)  Duties  of  each.  Necessity  for  the  work  of  each 
department. 

9.  State  Judicial  Department. 

(a)  Duties. 

(b)  Justice  of  Peace. 

(c)  County  Court. 

(d)  Supreme  Court. 

(e)  Court  of  Appeals. 

ID.     National  Institutions  within  the  State. 

(a)  Post  Office ;  how  administered,  necessity  for  Fed- 
eral control.    Name  and  rank  of  Postmaster  General. 

(b)  Postal  Savings  Bank:  how  and  where  to  open  an 
account,  rate  of  interest  convenience  to  public. 

(c)  Custom  house;  location,  work. 

Fifth  Month. 

(d)  Immigration  Bureau:  its  importance;  location; 
work. 

(e)  Forts  and  army  reservations  and  cam^ps ;  location, 
works. 

(f)  Navy  yard.    Naval  training  stations. 

(g)  Air  service  training  stations. 

II.  What  Every  Citizen  Should  Do  to  Help  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

1.  Consider  candidates  for  office  intelligently  and  vote 
accordingly. 

2.  Cooperate  with  the  government  by  keeping  laws. 

3.  Show  disapproval  of  unwise,  unjust,  or  oppressive 
laws  by  uniting  with  other  patriotic  citizens  to  leave  them 
repealed. 

4.  Show  disapproval  of  incompetent,  or  dishonest  offi- 
cials by  electing  better  men. 

5.  Show  respect  for  the  flag  on  all  occasions. 

6.  Help  to  Americanize  foreigners  by  explaining  Amer- 
ican institutions  to  them,  and  trying  to  create  in  them  an 
appreciation  of  the  American  spirit. 
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OUTLINE  PLANS  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

7A. 

First  Month. 

Integers. 

Oral.  Daily  drill  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division,  from  blackboard,  chart,  or  cards.  Problems 
involving  one  or  more  operations. 

Written.  Daily  practice  in  fundamental  operations  with 
attention  to  accuracy  and  rapidity.  Problems  involving 
two  or  more  operations. 

Common  and  Decimal  Fractions. 

Oral  and  Written,  (a)  Drill  on  fundamental  opera- 
tions, (b)  Finding  a  fractional  part  of  a  number,  (c) 
Finding  a  decimal  part  of  a  number,  (d)  Calculating  by 
IOC  or  I, coo  or  fractional  parts  of  a  dollar.  Problems  in- 
volving one  or  two  operations  relating  to  a,  b,  c,  d. 

Percentage. 

Oral  and  Written,  (a)  Drill  on  decimal  and  fractional 
equivalents  of  per  cents  as  25%,  2j^%,  250%,  4%,  40%, 
%%■  (b)  Finding  a  per  cent  of  a  number,  using  the 
equivalent  which  will  require  the  least  amount  of  work. 

Example.     Find  4%  of  $875. 

Form 

875  is  shorter  than  875x4/100= 
.04  8.75x4/l=$35.00 


$35.00 

fc)  Finding  profit  or  loss,  and  selling  price,  when  cost 
and  per  cent  of  profit  or  loss  are  given,  (d)  Problems  in- 
volving one  or  two  operations  relating  to  b  and  c. 

Interest. 

Oral.  Finding  interest  for  years  and  fractional  parts  of 
a  year.  Teach  that  360  days  is  the  business  equivalent 
of  a  year.  Drill  on  changing  days  to  the  fraction  of  a  year 
as  30  da.  =  1/12  of  year ;  60  da.  =  1/6  yr. ;  36  da.  =  i/io  yr. ; 
72  da.  =  1/5  yr.,  etc. 

Type. 

(a)  Find  the  interest  on  $300  at  6%  for  4  yr. 

(b)  Find  the  interest  on  $800  at  4%  for  3  mo. 

(c)  Find  the  interest  on  $400  at  4%  for  90  da. 
Written.     Finding  interest  for  years,  months,  and  days. 
Type  and  form.     Find  the  interest  on  $420  at  6%  for 

2  yr.,  8  mo.,  26  da. 

2  yr.  =  720  da. 

8  mo.  =  240  da. 

26  da. 


986  da.  —  986/360  yr. 
420x.06x986/360=7x.01x986=$69.02  Interest. 
$420 
69.02 


$489.02  Amount 
Find  the  interest  on  $420  at  6%  for  2  yr.,  2  mo. 
2  yr.,  2  mo.  =  2  1/6  yr. 


420 

•13 


420x.06xl3/6= 
420x.01xl3=$54.60  interest 
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Measurements. 

Oral.  English  money.  Teach  the  approximate  U.  S. 
equivalents  of  pound  and  shilling;  i£.=$5,  is.=25c.  Give 
simple  problems  in  which  cost  is  changed  from  English 
money  to  U.  S.  money  or  U.  S.  money  to  English  money. 

Example.  If  you  pay  6  shillings  for  a  pair  of  gloves  in 
London,  what  would  be  the  cost  in  U.  S.  money? 

If  you  buy  5  yd.  of  silk  at  8  shillings  a  yard,  how  many 
pounds  would  it  cost?  What  would  be  the  cost  in  U.  S. 
money? 

Written.  Teach  that  $4.8665  is  the  exact  equivalent  of 
a  pound.  Give  very  simple  examples  in  changing  from 
English  money  to  U.  S.  money,  when  using  the  exact  equiv- 
alent.      Business  Forms. 

Written.  Bills  for  articles  purchased  at  dififerent  times 
and  receipted ;  receipts. 

Second  Month. 

Integers. 

Oral  and  Written.  Continued  practice  in  fundamental 
operations.     Problems. 

Common  and  Decimal  Fractions. 

Oral  and  Written,  (a)  Continued  practice  in  funda- 
mental operations,  (b)  Finding  what  fractional  part  one 
number  is  of  another,  (c)  Finding  what  decimal  part  one 
number  is  of  another,  (d)  Continued  drill  on  fractional 
parts  of  a  dollar  and  calculating  by  100,  1,000  or  dozen. 
Problems  involving  two  or  more  operations  relating  to 
a,  b,  c,  d. 

Percentage. 

Oral  and  Written,  (a)  Continued  drill  on  decimal  and 
fractional  equivalents  of  per  cents,  (b)  Finding  what  per 
cent  one  number  is  of  another,  (c)  Finding  per  cent  of 
profit  and  loss  when  any  two  of  cost,  profit,  loss,  or  selling 
price  are  given.    Problems  relating  to  a,  b,  or  c. 

Commission.  Finding  commission,  net  proceeds,  or  total 
cost.  Problems  in  which  purchase  price  or  sales  price  and 
charges  including  commission,  freight  charges,  etc.,  are 
given  to  find  total  cost  or  net  proceeds. 

Interest. 

Oral.     Continue  work  of  preceding  month. 

Written.  Finding  time  between  dates.  Finding  interest 
for  years ;  years  and  months ;  years,  months,  and  days ; 
years  and  days;  months  and  days;  and  days. 

Type. 

I.  Find  the  interest  on  $450  from  June  4,  1912,  to  Jan.  4, 
1914,  at  4%. 

1914— 1--4  1  yr.,  7  mo.=l  7/12  yr. 

1912- 


1—7—0  450x.04xl9/12= 

150x.01xl9=$28.50  interest. 
11.     Find  the  interest  on  $420  at  6%  from  May  17,  1914, 
to  Feb.  3,  1917. 

1917—2—3  2  yr.=720  days 

1914—5—7  •  8  mo.=240  days 

26  days 

2—8—26  


54-6 


986  days=986/360  yr. 
420x.06x986/360=7x.01x986=$69.02  interest. 
Measurements. 
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Types. 

(a)  Express  in  meters  or  decimals  of  a  meter  3  km., 
12  cm.,  250  mm.,  etc. 

(b)  About  how  many  yards  are  there  in  i  meter?  About 
how  many  feet  are  there  in  3  meters?  About  how  many 
miles  in  40  kilometers  ? 

(c)  If  a  soldier  walks  about  30  km.  a  day,  how  many 
miles,  does  he  walk  in  a  day? 

(d)  Find  areas  of  rectangles,  and  contents  of  rectangu- 
lar solids,  using  metric  units. 

(e)  30  meters  of  silk  are  bought  in  Paris  at  10  francs 
per  meter.  It  is  sold  in  New  York  at  $2.50  per  yard.  Al- 
lowing the  approximate  values  of  meter  and  franc,  what  is 
the  gain  in  money? 

Business  Forms. 

Written.  Bills  for  labor  and  material  or  for  articles  pur- 
chased at  different  times.    Receipts  and  checks. 

7B. 
First  Month. 

Integers. 

Oral.  Daily  drill  in  the  fundamental  operation  from 
blackboard,  chart,  or  cards.  Problems  using  numbers  of 
two  or  three  orders. 

Written.  Daily  practice  in  fundamental  operations  with 
attention  to  accuracy  and  rapidity.  Problems  involving 
two  or  more  operations. 

Common  and  Decimal  Fractions. 

Oral  and  Written,  (a)  Drill  in  the  fundametal  opera- 
tions as  J4-I-J4,  V4—y2,  }ixy2,  }i  divided  by  J^,  etc. 

(b)  Reduction  of  common  fractions  to  decimals  and 
decimals  to  common  fractions,  (c)  Drill  in  aliquot  parts 
of  a  dollar,  (d)  Problems  involving  the  fundamental  opera- 
tions. 

Percentage. 

Oral  and  Written,  (a)  Finding  a  per  cent  of  a  number 
(b)  Finding  what  per  cent  one  number  is  of  another,  (c) 
Finding  a  number  when  a  per  cent  of  it  is  given,  (d) 
Problems  relating  to  a,  b,  c.  (e)  Application  of  a,  b,  to 
problems  in  profit  and  loss. 

Interest. 

Oral.  Teach  amount.  Finding  interest  for  years  and 
fractional  parts  of  a  year. 

Types. 

(a)  Find  the  interest  on  $400  at  4j4%  for  2  yrs. 

(b)  Find  the  interest  on  $600  at  2,%  for  180  da. 

(c)  Find  the  interest  on  $500  at  6%  for  3  mos. 

(d)  Find  the  amount  of  $300  at  6%  for  i  yr. 
Written.     Finding  interest  and  amount  for  years,  months, 

and   days,  or  any  two  of  them.     Finding  time  between 
dates. 

Measurement. 

Oral  and  Written.  Review  rectangles  and  finding  of 
areas.  Teach  parallelograms  and  finding  of  area  when 
base  and  altitude  are  given. 

Business  Forms. 
-  Oral.  Promissory  notes.  Have  a  model  note.  Explain 
use.  Study  form.  Drill  on  important  elements:  the  date, 
the  time,  the  payee,  the  face  of  the  note,  the  place  of  pay- 
ment, the  words  "Value  received,"  the  maker,  the  date  of 
maturity. 


Written.  Have  notes  written  giving  the  items  in  various 
ways  until  pupils  have  learned  form;  bills  of  various 
forms. 

Second  Month. 

Integers. 

Oral  and  Written.  Continued  practice  in  the  funda- 
mental operations.  Problems  involving  two  or  more  opera- 
tions. 

Common  and  Decimal  Fractions. 

Oral  and  Written,  (a)  Continued  drill  on  the  funda- 
mental operations,  (b)  Reduction  of  fractions,  as  improper 
fractions  to  mixed  numbers,  or  integers;  and  mixed  num- 
bers to  improper  fractions,  (c)  Finding  fractional  parts 
of  a  number;  finding  what  fractional  part  one  number  is 
of  another;  finding  a  number  when  a  fractional  part  is 
given ;  to  be  applied  to  both  common  and  decimal  fractions. 

Percentage. 

Oral  and  Written.  Continued  practice  in  percentage  and 
its  application  to  profit  and  loss. 

Taxes. 

Oral  and  Written.  Review  taxes  with  regard  to  its  need. 
Teach  briefly,  how  the  tax  rate  of  the  city  for  the  present 
year  was  determined.  Use  the  tax  rate  for  the  year,  in 
giving  simple  examples.  Discuss  briefly,  state  taxation. 
Give  problems  in  which  taxes  are  to  be  found. 

Duties. 

Oral  and  Written,  (a)  Discuss  briefly  how  money  is 
raised  for  the  support  of  the  national  government.  Explain 
the  difference  between  exports  and  imports.  Discuss 
briefly  some  of  the  reasons  for  which  duties  are  levied  on 
imported  goods.  Teach  the  meaning  of  the  terms  ad  val- 
orem and  specific.  Teach  invoice.  Problems  in  finding  the 
ad  valorem  duty. 

Type. 

(a)  Brown  and  Co.  imported  from  Paris  an  invoice  of 
handkerchiefs  amounting  to  $250.  What  was  the  duty  at 
30%  ad  valorem? 

(b)  Brown  &  Co.  imported  from  Paris  100  dozen  hand- 
kerchiefs at  6  francs  per  dozen.  What  did  they  cost  in 
New  York,  if  the  duty  was  305^  ad  valorem? 

(c)  The  handkerchiefs  were  sold  to  the  retail  store  at 
a  profit  of  25%.    What  was  the  selling  price? 

(d)  The  retail  store  sold  the  handkerchiefs  at  25c  each. 
What  was  the  profit  on  a  dozen  handkerchiefs? 

Give  examples  of  similar  type  in  which  the  goods  are 
bought  from  England,  or  Italy,  using  the  pound  sterling 
and  the  Iria.  When  conditions  warrant  use  also  the  rouble 
and  the  mark. 

Interest. 

Oral  and  Written.  Continue  work  of  previous  month  in 
finding  interest  and  amount.  Give  in  simple  problem  form, 
so  that  pupils  may  become  familiar  with  the  various  ways 
in  which  money  earns  interest. 

Type. 

(a)  Mr.  Baker  sold  his  house  for  $8400.  The  buyer  paid 
Vi  in  cash  and  gave  a  mortgage  for  the  balance  at  6%  in- 
terest. How  much  interest  does  Mr.  Baker  receive  every 
six  months? 

(b)  Mr.  Cook  pays  interest  on  a  mortgage  of  $525  dated 
Nov.  10,  1917  at  6%.  If  the  whole  debt  is  due  on  June  10, 
1918,  what  amount  must  Mr.  Cook  pay? 
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Bank  Discount. 

Oral  and  Written.  Teach  that  bank' discount  on  a  note 
is  merely  interest  paid  in  advance  for  the  time  the  note 
has  to  run.  Give  problems  in  which  the  note  is  discounted 
on  the  day  that  it  is  made. 

Type. 

(a)  On  Oct.  3,  1917,  James  Clark  borrowed  $500  from 
the  City  Bank  on  his  note  for  30  days.  The  bank  discounts 
it  at  6%.  (a)  Write  note  (b)  Find  the  bank  discount  (c) 
Find  the  proceeds. 

(b)  Oti  March  12,  1917.  John  Byrnes  borrowed  $450 
from  Alfred  Lee.  He  gives  a  60  day  note  payable  at  the 
State  Bank.  Mr.  Lee  discounts  the  note  at  his  bank  at  6%. 
What  are  the  proceeds  of  the  note? 

Measurement. 

Oral  and  Written.  Continued  practice  in  finding  areas 
of  parallelograms  when  base  and  altitude  are  given.  Ap- 
plication of  metric  units. 

Business  Forms. 

Written.  Continued  practice  in  writing  notes.  Give 
form  for  interest-bearing  notes.  Explain  difference  be- 
tween negotiable  and  non-negotiable  notes.  Continued 
practice  in  bills,  receipts  and  checks. 

8A. 
First  Month. 

Integers. 

Oral.  Daily  drill  in  fundamental  operations,  from  black- 
board, chart  cards,  or  books.  Problems  using  numbers  of 
two  or  three  orders. 

Written.  Daily  practice  in  fundamental  operations  with 
attention  to  accuracy  and  rapidity.  Problems  involving 
fundamental  operations. 

Short  Methods. 

Oral  and  Written.  Drill  on  aliquot  parts  of  i,  100,  1000. 
Use  them  to  shorten  multiplication.  Drill  on  use  as:  mul- 
tiply 48  by  2^ ;  .25 ;  25 ;  250.    Use  in  finding  cost. 

Type.     Find  the  cost  of  125  yd.  of  silk  at  $1.76  a  yard. 

Form 

8I1760. 

$220  Cost  of  silk. 

Common  and  Decimal  Fractions. 

Oral  and  Written.  Continued  practice  in  (a)  funda- 
m.ental  operations,  (b)  Reduction  of  fractions  and  (c) 
fractional  parts.  Problems  involving  a,  b,  and  c,  with 
both  common  and  decimal  fractions. 

Interest. 

Oral  and  Written.  Continued  practice  in  finding  inter- 
est and  amount.  Finding  bank  discount  and  proceeds  when 
note  is  discounted  on  the  day  it  is  made. 

Ratio. 

Oral  and  Written.  Teach  that  ratio  is  the  relation  that 
one  number  bears  to  another  of  the  same  kind;  that  it  is 
division  in  another  form.  Have  ratios  found  of  (a)  integers 
(b)  common  and  decimal  fractions,  (c)  denominate  units, 
(d)  units  of  metric  system,  (e)  and  areas  of  rectangular 
or  triangular  figures. 

Type 

(a)     Find  the  ratio  of  $600   :  $750. 


(b)  Find  the  ratio  of  2}^  :  ^. 
Find  the  ratio  of  $.50  :  $4. 
Find  the  ratio  of  i^    :  .625. 

(c)  Find  the  ratio  of  3  qt.,  i  pt.    :  3  gal. 

(d)  Find  the  ratio  of  4  km.    :  6om. 

(e)  The  dimensions  of  one  triangle  are:  ba_se  18  inches, 
altitude  9  inches ;  the  dimensions  of  a  second  triangle  are : 
base  I  ft.  4  in.,  altitude  8  in.  What  is  the  ratio  of  the  area 
of  the  second  triangle,  to  the  area  of  the  first? 

(f)  A  house  costing  $7500  was  sold  for  $6000.  Find  the 
ratio  of  the  cost  to  the  selling  price;  the  loss  to  the  cost; 
the  loss  to  the  selling  price. 

Measurements. 

Oral  and  Written.  Continued  practice  in  finding  areas 
of  rectangles,  parallelograms,  and  triangles.  Application 
of  metric  units.     Problems. 

Second  Month. 

Integers.     Common  and   Decimal   Fractions. 

Oral  and  Written.  Continued  practice  in  the  funda- 
mental operations  as  in  preceding  month.  Problems  in- 
volving integers  and  fractions. 

Short  methods. 

Oral  and  Written.  Multiplying  by  (a)  99,  49,  29,  etc. 
(b)  19^,  39/4,  99%.    Continue  work  of  preceding  month. 

Type 

(a)  Multiply  273  by  49. 

(b)  Multiply  184  by  19^^. 
Form 

(a)  273x50=13650  (b)  184x20=3680 

—      273  i84x>i=    23 


13.377  3>657 

Interest. 

Oral  and  Written.  Continued  practice  in  finding  inter- 
est and  amount.  Simple  problems  in  interest.  Finding 
bank  discount  and  proceeds,  when  note  is  discounted  at  a 
later  date  than  date  of  note. 

Ratio. 

Oral  and  Written.  Continued  practice  in  finding  ratios 
as  in  preceding  month. 

Proportion. 

Oral.  Simple  proportion  developed  as  an  equality  of 
ratios.  Teach  principle  involved,  that  the  product  of  the 
extremes  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  means.  Give  ra- 
tios and  have  pupils  supply  equal  ratios  and  test  principle 
involved. 

Written.  Drill  on  exercises  in  proportion  using  integers, 
decimals,  and  common  fractions  until  work  is  familiar  to 
the  pupil. 

Types. 

(a)     x:2i::25:35 


x=21x  25=3x5 


=15 


Proof  21x25=525 
.  15x35=525 


35  1 

(b)  iJ4:2>^::x:3?4. 

(c)  12 14  :x :  :32 :64. 

Problems  including  bolh  direct,  and  inverse  ratio. 
Types 

(a)     Find  the  cost  of  10  umbrellas  when  3  urrrbrellas 
cost  $11.25. 
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(b)  A  grain  elevator  unloads  2  railway  cars  of  grain 
in  5  min.    How  many  hours  does  it  take  to  unload  240  cars? 

(c)  If  16  men  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  15  days,  how 
long  will  it  take  20  men  to  do  the  same  work? 

Measurements. 
Oral  and  Written.     Continued  practice  in  finding  areas 
of  rectangles,  parallelograms,  and  triangles.     Finding  vol- 
ume of  rectangular  solids.       Application  of  metric  units. 
Problems. 

8B. 
First  Month. 

Integers. 

Oral.  Daily  drill  in  fundamental  operations  from  black- 
bard,  chart,  cards,  or  books.  Problems  involving  numbers 
of  two  or  three  orders.  Continued  practice  in  short 
methods,  as  in  8A.  Have  pupils  inspect  numbers,  and  dis- 
cover ways  of  shortening  work  when  possible. 

Written.  Daily  practice  in  fundamental  operations  with 
use  of  short  methods.     Problems. 

Squares. 

Oral  and  Written.  Teach  difference  between  multiple 
and  power.  By  means  of  diagrams  show  that  2^=4  or 
32=9.  Finding  squares  of  integers  decima,s,  and  common 
fractions  using  short  methods,  wherever  possible.  Prob- 
lems in  finding  areas  of  squares. 

Square  Root. 

Oral  and  Written.  Develop  difference  between  power 
and  root.  Finding  square  root  of  integers  and  decimals 
that  are  perfect  squares. 

(b)     V    21344 
(d)     V    .1024 

Proof 

462 
X462 

922|1844 
1844 
Problems.     Finding  length,  or  perimeter  of  squares  when 

area  is  given. 
Type 

(a)  The  area  of  a  square  lot  is  9025  sq.  ft.  How  many 
feet  on  each  side  of  the  lot?  Find  the  length  of  the  fence 
that  will  enclose  it. 

(b)  The  area  of  a  square  field  is  3.6  acres.  What  will 
be  the  cost  of  fencing  it  at  33/^c  a  ft.? 

Common  and  Decimal  Fractions. 

Oral  and  Written.  Drill  on  (a)  fundamental  operations, 
(b)  reduction,  (c)  fractional  parts,  with  attention  to  short 
methods.     Problems  involving  a,  b,  c. 

Percentage. 

Oral  and  Written.  Problems  in  percentage  with  appli- 
cations to  profit  and  loss,  commission,  and  commercial 
discount. 

In  reviewing  profit  and  loss,  there  should  be  a  brief 
treatment  of  overhead  charges  as  modifying  the  original 
cost. 

Types. 

(a)    A  merchant  bought  shoes  invoiced  at  $5  a  pair.    If 


(a)       V 

625 

(c)       V 
orm      4      6 

165649 
2 

V    21-34 
16 

86I534 
516 

44 

the  expense  of  selling  is  8%  of  the  cost,  at  what  price  must 
he  sell  the  shoes  to  make  a  net  profit  of  25%  ? 

(b)  A  dealer  sold  goods  costing  $4500  for  $8500.  If 
the  office  expenses  were  $1,000,  commissions  5%  on  the 
sales,  and  advertising  10%  of  sales,  what  was  his  profit? 

(c)  A  dealer  bought  goods  for  $2500.  If  the  office  ex- 
penses are  25%,  advertising  6%,  and  commissins  4%,  at 
what  price  must  they  be  sold  to  realize  a  profit  of  20%  ? 

Measurements. 

Oral  and  Written.  Review  areas  of  circles,  rectangles 
and  triangles.    Problems. 

Second  Month. 

Integers. 

Oral  and  Written.  Continued  practice  in  fundamental 
operations,  with  attention  to  accuracy  and  rapidity.  Con- 
tinued practice  in  short  methods. 

Squares  and  Square  Roots. 

Oral  and  Written.  Continued  practice  in  finding  areas 
of  squares,  and  square  roots  of  integers  and  decimals. 
Problems.  Finding  (a)  length  of  squares  equal  in  area  to 
given  rectangles ;  (b)  dimensions  of  rectangles,  where  area 
and  ratio  of  length  to  width,  are  given;  (c)  diameter  of 
circle  when  area  is  given. 

Common  and  Decimal  Fractions.     Percentage. 

Oral  and  Written.  Continue  work  of  preceding  month. 
Banks. 

Oral.  Types  of  banks,  (a)  commercial,  (b)  savings ;  how 
established;  business  done  by  each  type. 

Written,  (a)  Making  deposit  slips,  writing  checks, 
promissory  notes,  finding  bank  balances.  2)  Problems  in 
interest,  bank  discount;  finding  compound  interest. 

Types  (a)  Mr.  Brown  has  a  balance  at  the  City  Bank 
of  $575.25.  He  deposits  two  checks  of  $365.50  and  $150.42. 
He  pays  by  check  $350  and  $400  less  5%.     What  is  his 

balance? 

(b)  The  next  week  Mr.  Brown  deposits  specie,  $42.10, 
bills,  $125,  and  checks  for  $87.25,  $92.40  and  $125.  He  pays 
a  promissory  note  for  120,  bearing  interest  for  60  days  at 
6%;  and  a  bill  of  $70  less  10  &  S%.  (a)  Find  his  balance, 
(b)   Make  out  deposit  slip,     (c)   Write  check  for  $87.25. 

•  (d)  Write  promissory  note,     (e)  Write  check  for  bill. 

(c)  Mr.  Brown  must  pay  a  bill  of  $400.  He  asks  his 
bank  to  discount  his  note  for  $500  for  30  days  at  6%.  The 
proceeds  are  credited  to  his  account  and  he  pays  the  bill, 
(a)  What  is  his  balance?  (b)  Write  note,  (c)  Write  check 
on  payment  of  bill. 

Measurements. 

Oral  and  Written.  Finding  floor  and  wall  surfaces.  Use 
of  metric  units.  Application  to  areas  of  playground,  floors 
of  class  room,  walls  of  class  room,  floor  space  in  school 
to  be  cleaned,  window  surface  to  be  cleaned,  etc.  Use  ap- 
proximate measurements. 

ARITHMETIC    lA— 4B 

{Continued  from  page  110) 
numbers,  the  fractions  of  each  to  consist  of  halves  alone, 
fourths  alone,  thirds  alone. 

Problems  involving  two  operations. 

Types.  Continue  giving  problems  similar  to  those  of 
preceding  months. 
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(a)  A  rectangle  contains  42  sq.  in.  Its  length  is  7 
inches.    What  is  its  width  ? 

(b)  John  earned  $.48  on  Monday,  and  J4  as  much  on 
Tuesday.    How  much  did  he  earn  in  both  days? 

(c)  A  room  is  14  ft.  long  and  10  ft.  wide.  How  many 
feet  of  molding  would  be  required  to  go  round  the  room? 

(d)  A  room  is  12  ft.  by  9  ft.  How  many  sq.  yd.  in  the 
floor  of  the  room? 

Written. 

Writing  numbers.    Same  as  preceding  months. 

Addition  and  Subtraction.  Continued  practice  as  in  pre- 
ceding months. 

Multiplication.  Continued  practice  as  in  preceding 
months. 

Division.    Continued  practice  as  in  preceding  months. 

Fractions.  Addition  and  subtraction  continued  as  in  pre- 
ceding months. 

Measurements.    As  in  preceding  months. 

Problems  involving  two  operations,  using  types  similar 
to  oral  work. 

Fifth  Month. 

Oral. 

Reading  numbers  to  1,000,000.    Roman  numerals  to  M. 

Counting.  Review  work  of  previous  months,  giving 
special  attention  to  difficulties. 

Addition.    Continue  work  of  previous  months. 

Subtraction.    Continue  work  of  previous  months. 

Multiplication.  Continue  work  of  previous  months,  giv- 
ing special  drills  on  those  tables  which  seem  most  difficult. 

Division.     Continue  work  of  previous  months. 

Measurements.    Continue  work  of  previous  months. 

Fractions.     Continue  work  of  previous  months. 

Problems.  Continue  work  of  previous  months,  giving 
special  attention  to  the  types  of  problems  which  seem  most 
difficult. 

Written. 

Writing  numbers.     Same  as  preceding  months. 

Addition  and  Subtraction.  Continued  practice  as  in  pre- 
ceding months. 

Multiplication.  Continued  practice  as  in  preceding 
months. 

Division.    Continued  practice  as  in  preceding  months. 

Fractions.  Review  work  of  preceding  months  using  the 
combinations  of  fractons  which  seem  most  difficult. 

Measurement.    Review  work  of  previous  months. 

Problems  involving  two  operations  as  in  previous  months. 
CIVICS  lA— 4B. 
(Continued  from  page  116) 

Dramatization  helps  here. 

Characters :  Tillie  New  Neighbor  and  Hattie  Here  Long. 

Hattie.  Your  flowers  are  lovely,  Tillie.  But  why  don't 
you  keep  them  on  the  window  sill  of  the  front  room? 

Tillie.  Mother  likes  to  look  at  them  while  she  is  work- 
ing in  the  kitchen. 

Hattie.    The  box  is  on  the  fire  escape,  isn't  it? 

Tillie.    Yes,  there  is  plenty  of  room  there. 

Hattie.  There  is  plenty  of  room;  but  you  don't  know 
that  there  is  a  law  in  this  city  against  keeping  things  on 
the  fire  escape. 


Tillie.     What  is  the  reason  for  that? 

Hattie.  You  may  need  to  use  the  escape  some  night, 
and  the  box  might  cause  you  to  trip  and  hurt  yourself. 

Tillie.  That  is  a  good  reason.  I  will  tell  mother  about  it. 
Thank  you,  Hattie,  for  telling  me. 

Hattie.  I  am  glad  you  will  move  the  box.  I  would  not 
like  to  see  my  neighbor  fined. 

Tillie.    Fined?    Who  would  fine  us? 

Hattie.  The  fire  department  inspectors  come  around  to 
see  that  the  fire  escapes  are  clear.  Those  who  keep  things 
on  the  fire  escapes  are  summoned  to  court.  The  judge 
usually  fines  them. 

Tillie..  .Eixcuse  me,  Hattie,  for  leaving  you.  I  am  going 
to  put  that  box  in  the  front  room  now.  We  can't  afford  to 
pay  fines. 

X.  The  Street. 
Conduct  in  the  street. 

1.  Danger  of  running. 

2.  Danger  of  hitching  on  wagons. 

3.  Danger  of  hanging  on  cars. 

4.  Carefulness  in  getting  on  and  off  cars. 

XI.  Use  of  sidewalks: 

1.  Necessity  for  staying  on  sidewalk. 

2.  Reasons  for  looking  in  direction  in  which  one  is  going. 

3.  Blocking  of  sidewalks. 

4.  Carefulness  when  playing  in  street. 

5.  Treatment  of  passersby. 

6.  Care  of  sidewalks. 

XII.  Traffic  rules: 

1.  How  to  cross  a  street. 

2.  Where  to  cross. 

3.  When  to  cross. 

4.  Reasons. 

5.  The  police  force:  (a)  how  it  regulates  traflSc;  (b), 
how  it  provides  for  the  safety  of  children. 

6.  Policemen  at  crossings;  outside  schools. 

Foiurth  Month. 

XIII.  Care  of  Street: 

1.  Cleanliness  necessary  for  health  and  to  add  to  at- 
tractiveness. 

2.  Use  of  rubbish  cans. 

3.  Use  of  garbage  cans. 

4.  Why  one  should  not  throw  refuse  in  the  street. 

5.  How  to  make  the  street  safe. 

6.  Defacing  buildings,  sidewalks,  etc. 

XIV.  Park  Department: 

1.  Location  of  parks;  how  to  reach  them. 

2.  Uses  of  parks. 

3.  How  we  can  help  to  keep  them  attractive. 

4.  Visit  to  the  nearest  park. 

XV.  Street  Cleaning  Department. 

1.  Duties  of  the  department. 

2.  How  we  can  cooperate  to  help  keep  the  streets  clean, 
and  to  dispose  of  waste. 

XVI.  The  School: 
The  building: 

1.  Who  provides  it. 

2.  Who  pays  the  expenses  of  building  and  caring  for  it-' 

3.  How  the  money  is  raised. 

4.  Use  and  purpose  of  the  building. 
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I  A.  6.  Spalding  &Bro8.,  Ine.«  g 

1  Ohlcopee,  Ke^ss.  1 

M    Centleaen:  g 

3  Tlie  School  Playground  equipped  with  Gyonaslum  Apparatus  I 

liae  changed  the  atmosphere  of  our  school  at  recesses  and  intexalesiont^     B 

Foraerly  there  was  always  a  spirit  ot  jnlschief  prevailing,  *hick  = 

recjuired  constant  supervision  to  prevent  material  harm  to  the  acHool  g 

property,  qiarrellng  aaong  the  pupils  or  interference  with  people  s 

passing  by.     It  is  strange  that  we  never  thought  that  here  was  energy  m 

needing  nothing  tout  direction  into  proper  channels,  tout  such  we  have  m 

found  to  toe  the  .case.     The  pugpils  now  have  an  outlet  for  thpUr  ener-  g 

gi.9a,  and  an  opportunity  to  give  pbysioal  eipreuion  t»  theaselvea.  | 

The  effect  upon  the  discipline  of  the  schools  has  been  | 

astonishing.     The  pupils  sees  sore  happy,  nore  contented  with  tkeiz  | 

school*     It  seeas  to  have  contributed  to  the  feelinfc  that  the  school  S 

is  an  attractive  place;  a  place  where  they  would  like  to  be.    This  1 

feeling  of  contentment  has  isade  the  prills  less  restless*  acre  = 

tractable  and  nore  easily  led.  g 

yte  have  been  surprised,  furtherJiore,''to  learn  how  qiilokly  ( 

the  pupils  foHB  their  own  rules  as  to  what  is  equitable  and  just  in  m 

the  use  of  the  apparatus.     A  certain  number  of  Swinge,   so  such  tioe  § 

for  the  Olant  Stride,  and  so  on  for  all  the  apparatus.     The  deaocracy  ^ 

of  ohildQiood  has  Bade  rulings  accepted  by  the  whole  body,  with  the'  m 

exception  of  a  few  who  need  curbing  toy  the  teacbexs. .  Thus  the  Play-  | 

ground  largely  cares  for  itself.  M 

Tor  "the  older  tooys  the  Vaulting  Bock,  the  ttet-,  3vmp.  1 

Standards,  Running  Track  and  Jusping  Pits  have  toeen  placed.     The  B 

Athletic  Instructor  is  en  the  grounds  at  all  times  to  give  instroc-  B 

tions,  to  lead  and  to  inspire  to  greater  efforts  toy  showing  the  ease  I 

with  which  feats  can  toe  perfomed  which  seen  ^ust  beyond  the  tooys.  | 

lach  Playground  has  its  eqtdpaent  of  play  apparatus,  | 

adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupils  in  the  school.     It  is  our  intention  g 

to  equip  each  new  school  with  apparatus  as  soon  as  they  are  ready.  m 

Half  of  each  school  tolock  is  given  to  lavms,  trees,  ornamental  g 

shrubbery  and  walks.     The  other  half  of  ther  grounds  is  given  over  g 

to  play  apparatus.  m 

Our  play  apparatus  has  proved  that  it  exercises,  ^ 

produces  health,  eliminates  nlscbief  toy  providing  emploTsaent,  teaches  | 

fairness  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  makes  the  sohoor  more  ■ 

attractive  and  ciakes  the  govemaient  of  the  pupils  mueh  easier.  g 

We  are  using  equipment  manufactured  by  A.O.Spalding  &  Bros.*  I 

and  have  found  every  piece  of  equijment  to  be  exactly  adapted  to  its  H 

purpose,   and  entirely  free  fro«  iu^rfections  of  workmanship.     From  m 

tbo  date  of  its  Installation  the  apparatus  has  required  no  repairs.  M 

Yours  truly,  I 


READ 
THIS 


"i^!iMimiiHHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiininiii^^ 


iiiMiHiMiiMMSiffiniiiiiinimiiiiii 


OUR  CATALOG 

OF  PLAY  APPARATUS 

WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 

WRITE  US  TODAY. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

INCORPORATED 
CHICOPEE,  MASS. 
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Fifth  Month. 

XVII.  Care  of  the  building. 

1.  The  janitor;  his  duties. 

2.  How  we  can  help  him. 

3.  Location  of  waste  and  rubbish  cans  in  and  near  the 
school. 

C.    The  classroom. 

1.  Care  of  desks,  blackboards,  walls,  etc. 

2.  Privileges  of  children  in  classrooms. 

XVIII.  Use  of  basement: 

1.  Playground  for  games,  physical  training. 

2.  Care  of  playground. 

3.  Behavior  at  recreation  time. 

4.  Behavior  at  recess  time. 

5.  Care  of  toilets  and  drinking  places. 

XIX.  Conduct  in  the  halls : 

1.  Necessity  for  quiet. 

2.  Manner  of  passing  through  halls,  no  pushing  nor 
Tunning,  no  rubbing  hands  on  walls. 

3.  Single  file;  why? 

4.  Keeping  to  the  right,  why? 

XX.  How  we  can  help  our  school: 

1.  Silence.  .  Obedience  to  rules. 

2.  Good  manners  toward  teachers  and  other  children 
outside  of  school  sessions,  as  well  as  during  school  hours. 

3.  Obtain  original  ideas  from  the  children. 

XXI.  General  Review. 

CIVICS— 4A. 
Third  Month, 
The  Home. 

1.  Condition  of  the  Hjome. 

(a)  It  should  be  bright  and  clean.  Cleanliness  is  a  foe 
to  disease. 

2.  Importance  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight.  If  a  room 
•which  receives  neither  has  to  be  used  as  a  bedroom,  the 
bed  furnishings  should  be  aired  in  the  sunlight  every  day. 

(a)  There  should  be  at  least  one  window  in  each  room. 
If  such  a  condition  does  not  exist,  the  room  should  be  ven- 
tilated through  an  adjoining  room. 

(b)  There  should  be  one  bath  in  each  home.  Frequent 
use.    School  baths ;  one  more  chance  to  be  clean. 

(c)  Cleanliness  of  courtyards,  air  shafts,  fire  escapes, 
etc.  Danger  from  disease  caused  by  uncleanliness.  Danger 
from  lire  in  accurnulated  rubbish. 

3.  Arrangement  of  Home. 

(a)  Orderly  arrangement  of  clothing;  each  child  re- 
sponsible for  his  or  her  own  clothes.  Thrift  in  caring  for 
clothes. 

2.  Orderly  arrangement  of  furniture  in  room.  Use 
rough  blackboard  diagrams  to  illustrate  reasonable  and 
convenient  placing  of  furniture. 

Fourth  Month. 

1.  Expenses  of  the  Home. 

Work  of  parents  to  supply  money.     Review. 

(a)  Father's  work  to  earn  money;  how  he  earns  it. 
Necessity  for  saving  some  money.  School  bank.  Thrift 
Stamps. 

(b)  Mother's  work  to  spend  prudently,  and  to  save, 
not  only  money  but  food,  clothing,  time. 

2.  Duties  of  Children  in  the  Hjome. 

(a)     To  help  cheerfully  in  the  housework.    Let  children 


enumerate  the  things  they  can  do  to  help. 

2.  To  take  care  of  the  furniture ;  avoid  scratching,  breal 
ing,  spotting  of  furniture.  Report  damage  done,  so  it  ca 
be  repaired. 

3.  To  take  care  of  all  the  property  of  the  home,  an 
the  house  where  it  is  located.  The  fact  that  the  home  i 
in  a  rented  house,  does  not  excuse  damage  done  to  hall 
stairways,  front  door,  cellars,  etc. 

4.  To  waste  nothing.  Show  how  waste  of  time  lead 
to  waste  of  money  and  other  commodities. 

Fire  Department. 

1.  Cooperation  with  the  fire  department. 

(a)  Fire  escapes  to  be  kept  clear.  Danger  of  choke 
up  fire  escapes. 

(b)  Accumulation  of  rubbish  to  be  avoided. 

(c)  Matches,  kerosene,  and  other  inflammables  to  b 
stored  safely. 

(d)  Gas  flames  to  be  safeguarded.  Leaks  to  b 
promptly  investigated. 

2.  Neighbors  new  to  the  community  or  to  the  country 
to  be  told  how  to  cooperate  with  the  fire  department. 

Fifth  Month.   . . 
Police  Department. 
I.     Cooperation  of  citizens. 

(a)  Keeping  traffic  rules. 

(b)  Obeying  city  ordinances. 

(c)  Reporting  violations  of  the  law  to  the  police  forc( 

Street  Clezming  Department. 
I.     Cooperation. 

(a)  Proper  disposal  of  garbage  and  rubbish. 

(b)  Refraining  from  adding  to  street  litter.  Using  rut 
bish  cans  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended. 

Safety  and  Caution. 

1.  Keep  to  the  right  in  the  streets. 

2.  Look  where  you  are  going. 

3.  Do  not  run  or  play  in  the  street. 

4.  Cross  the  street  only  at  the  corner. 

5.  Keep  on  the  sidewalk  except  when  crossing. 

6.  Do  not  play  with  matches,  fire  crackers  or  dangeroi 
toys. 

7.  Keep  the  school  fire  drill  rules. 

Community  Spirit. 

It  is  impossible  to  define  in  words  that  can  be  understoi 
by  the  children.  Try  to  convey  the  idea  through  exampl 
of  the  kind  of  cooperation  with  which  they  are  fan^iliar. 

Can  one  or  two  pupils  keep  the  class  room  clean?  ^ 
It  needs  the  help  of  all. 

Can  one  class  make  a  success  of  a  fire  drill? 

Can  one  family  keep  a  block  clean  ? 

Aim  to  make  them  see  that  to  accomplish  anything  woi' 
while,  all  the  neighbors  must  unite. 

To  have  clean  streets,  good  schools,  a  fine  fire  depa 
ment  and  police  force,  the  people  of  a  neighborhood 
commounity  must  work  together.     Give  examples  of  lo 
improvements    sought   and   obtained    through   commun' 
spirit. 

Why  is  a  good  community  spirit  necessary? 

Suggest  some  improvements  that  might  be  obtain 
through  the  citizens'  interest  in  community  affairs.  ] 
instance,  more  schools,  greater  park  space,  extra  pi' 
grounds,  etc. 
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CIVICS  — 4B. 

9.     Equipment. 

Desks,  books,  stationery,  maps,  pictures,  charts,  and 
blackboards  are  the  furnishings  of  the  ordinary  class  room. 
Rooms  used  for  special  subjects,  or  used  by  groups  of  handi- 
capped pupils  must  have  additional  equipment. 

The  class  should,  if  possible,  visit  the  special  rooms  and 
note  the  furnishings,  their  uses,  and  their  suitability  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  intended.  These  visits  may  be 
used  as  topics  of  conservation,  for  composition  lessons  and 
for  dramatizations. 

After  School  Activities. 

1.  Enumerate  the  various  school  clubs  formed  for  recre- 
ation, or  to  continue  the  work  of  the  school. 

2.  Tell  the  advantages  of  each  club,  the  conditions  of 
admission. 

3.  What  clubs  or  meeting  places  for  adults  exist  in  the 
neighborhood  ? 

4.  Name  some  public  improvements  that  are  needed  in 
the  neighborhood. 

5.  How  can  children  best  prepare  to  take  their  places 
in  the  community? 

Characters:  Children  from  France,  Russia,  Italy,  China, 

Suggestion  for  dramatization: 
Spain,  American  children. 

Scene:  Any  school. 

Time:     The  present. 

Action :  Foreign  children  tell  about  schools  in  their  na- 
tive lands.  Americans  tell  about  our  schools.  Agreement 
is  reached  as  to  the  best. 

The  characters  in  this  sketch  might  be  assigned  a  week 
in  advance,  and  the  children  encouraged  to  look  up  data 
in  their  geographies. 

Topics  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  may  be  treated  like 
the  foregoing. 

9.  Heat  and  light  in  school  buildings. 

(a)  Visit  the  boiler  room,  if  the  janitor  is  agreeable. 
Call  attention  to  radiators,  ventilators,  thermostats,  ther- 
mometers in  room. 

(b)  Call  attention  to  the  size  and  number  of  windows, 
and  the  placing  of  the  desks  in  relation  to  them. 

10.  Supplies. 

Enumerate  the  kinds  of  supplies  used  in  the  course  of  a 
day.  Where  they  are  stored.  How  they  are  distributed. 
One  duty  with  regard  to  the  using  of  supplies. 

ir.  Teachers.  The  number  of  regular  teachers.  Special 
teachers;  subjects. 

Principal.     Duties  of  principal  and  teachers. 

How  children  can  help  the  work  of  both. 

12.    Expenses. 

(a)  School  and  equipment  provided  by  the  city. 

(b)  Money  received  through  taxation,  and  rents. 
I.     Health  precautions  in  the  school. 

(a)  Proper  seats,  to  accomodate  different  sized  children. 

(b)  Windows.  Direction  from  which  the  light  should 
come. 

(c)  Fire  signals  and  fire  drills. 

(d)  Janitor,  his  duties;  how  we  can  cooperate. 

(e)  Nurses  and  doctors ;  their  work ;  how  we  can  co- 
operate. 


Schwartz,  Kirwin  &  Fauss 

"IF  WE  MADE  IT  FOR  GOLD,  IT'S  GOLD" 

JEWELERS 

FOR  THE 

Leading  Colleges,  Schools  and 
Academies 


CLASS.  COIXEGE 

AND  FRATERNITY  PINS 

MEDALS  AND  BADGES 


42  Barclay  Street,  New  York 


I F  TRAINING  CHILDREN  in  the  use  of  com- 
^  bination  of  primarj  colon  ii  to  be  a  part  of  your 
work  this  fall,  get  acquainted  with 

Devoe  School  Water  Colors 

They  are  made  especially  for  Public  School  Courses. 


DEVOE  SCHOOL  WATER  COLOR  BOX  122 
No.  122,  Four  C*l*i  Box,  caattining  (emw  cakes,  and  one  losg  handled 
No.  7  Brutk.       One  cake  each  Black,  CatBina,  UltramanB*  Blac  and 
Perfect  Yellow. 

DcToe    Water  Color   Brushes  for  school  art  work  are  made 
in  varioui  styles  and  all  sizes. 

Drawiag  Supplies,  Modeliaf  Materials.  Wood  Stains,  Stencil- 
ing Supplies,  etc. 

Catalogue  of  School  Supplies  on  request. 

DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS  CO.,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS  CITY 
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The  Child's  Duties  and  Privileges  in  the  School. 

1.  Child  must  attend  regularly  and  punctually. 

2.  Child  must  try  to  be  promoted,  and  try  to  graduate 
on  or  before  the  fourteenth  birthday. 

3.  Cost,  to  the  city,  of  children  who  do  not  earn  pro- 
motion. 

4.  Child  should  respond  to  city's  effort  in  providing 
schools,  by  making  up  any  lost  time,  and  subjects  in  which 
she  is  deficient. 

5.  Child  should  attend  recreation  centers  and  play- 
grounds. 

Third  Month. 

1.  The  importance  of  fulfilling  all  obligations  and  de- 
veloping into  a  strong,  and  intelligent  citizen. 

2.  The  development  of  the  child  into  an  honest  and  in- 
dustrious adult,  so  as  to  be  able  to  carry  out  the  world's 
work. 

3.  Encourage  children  to  begin  to  think  about  the  work 
they  would  like  to  do  in  the  world. 

4.  The  importance  of  each  one  doing  his  utmost  so  as 
not  to  waste  the  efforts  "of  others;  so  as  not  to  hinder  others 
from  advancing.    "Each  for  all,  and  all  for  each." 

The  Neighborhood  and  Its  Government. 

1.  The  purpose  of  streets,  or  sidewalks,  and  pavements. 

2.  The  purpose  of  dividing  the  streets  into  sidewalks, 
roadways  for  vehicles. 

3.  Traffic  Regulations. 

(a)  The  necessity  for  them. 

(b)  By  whom  enforced. 

(c)  How  we  can  co-operate. 

4.  Street  Cleaning. 

(a)  The  street  cleaners.    Sewers,  rubbish  receptacles. 

(b)  The  removal  and  disposal  of  ashes,  garbage,  etc. 

5.  Street  lights.         < 

(a)  Kinds:  gas  and  electric;  how  lighted. 

(b)  Purpose:  to  make  the  night  use  of  the  streets  safe 
and  attractive. 

6.  Public  Places. 

(a)     Buildings  owned  by  the  city  or  the  state. 

Fourth  Month. 

The  Child's  Duties  and  Privileges  in  the  Neighborhood. 
Children  should  keep  to  sidewalk,  keep  moving,  and  keep 
to  the  right,  when  on  the  streets. 

2.  Child  should  obey  traffit  regulations : 

(a)  By  not  playing  in  roadways,  or  on  sidewalks. 

(b)  By  crossing  at  corners. 

(c)  By  obeying  the  orders  of  the  police. 

3.  The  child  should  help  to  keep  the  streets,  parks,  pub- 
lic places,  and  buildings  clean,  and  free  from  litter,  and 
markings. 

4.  The  child  should  help  to  see  that  garbage,  ashes,  and 
rubbish  are  put  in  proper  receptables,  both  at  home  and 
in  the  street. 

5.  The  child  should  help  to  prevent  the  using  of  the 
streets  and  public  places  as  general  dumping  grounds  for 
waste. 

6.  The  proper  care  of  street  lamps  and  country,  and 
buildings  opened  to  the  public  by  groups  of  private  in- 
dividuals. 

(6)    Parks,  playgrounds,  beaches. 


7.  Responsibility  for  the  condition  of  this  property.  Use 
and  misuse. 

7.     Signs. 

Danger.  Hospital  Street.  School  Stop.  Keep  off  the 
grass.    No  admittance.    Push.    Pull.    Exit.    Entrance,  etc. 

(a)  Where  seen.    The  reason  for  the  signs. 

(b)  Why  they  should  be  obeyed, 
other  public  property. 

Why  signs  like  No  Smoking,  No  Spitting,  No  Loitering 
Here  should  be  obeyed. 

FIFTH  MONTH. 

1.  The  purpose  of  the  city  in  providing  for  the  welfare 
of  the  citizens. 

2.  he  benefit  to  the  individual,  to  the  community,  to  the 
country. 

3.  How  the  expenses  are  met.  Misuse  of  property 
raises  expenses,  and  consequently  taxes,  and  contributes  to 
the  high  cost  of  living. 

(DRAMATIZATION)— Fifth  &  Sixth  Years. 
(Continued  from  page  127) 
Minnie.    I  have  no  one  in  the  service,   no  father,  no 
brother,  so  why  must  I  continue  to  lend  money? 

Regina.    You  must  help,  because  there  are  other  fathers 
and  other  brothers  still  in  the  service,  and  they  fought  and 
suffered  for  you  as  well  as  for  their  own. 
Minnie.    Do  you  know  anything  about  the  new  stamps? 
Regina.    Yes,  I  do.    In  the  first  place  they  are  blue  in- 
stead of  green.    They  cost  the  same  as  the  1918  issue  and 
they  will  draw  the  same  rate  of  interest  within  the  same 
period  of  time,  five  years  at  4%.    Have  you  any  1918  Thrift 
Stamps  on  an  unfinished  card? 
Mitmie.    Yes,  I  have  three. 

Regina.  Good!  At  least  you  have  made  a  start.  Yoi 
may  add  the  new  Thrift  Stamps  to  what  you  have,  us' 
the  same  card.  But  be  careful  about  the  new  War  Savi 
Stamp  when  you  receive  it.  This  must  be  kept  on  a  r 
card.  The  1919  issue  of  W.  S.  S.  is  not  the  same  size 
the  1918  issue.  They  must  be  kept  apart,  because  the  gr< 
stamps  of  1918  are  redeemable  in  1923,  whereas  the  b 
stamps  of  1919  are  not  redeemable  until  1924. 

(Freda  and   Rose  enter  upon  the  scene  from  anot 
direction.) 

Freda.    Were  you   speaking  of  War   Savings   Stan 
Regina?    I  heard  you  mention  1923  and  1924.    It  seems 
long  time  off,  doesn't  it,  Minnie? 

Minnie.  It  does  indeed,  Freda.  Regina  is  showing  me 
my  duty  by  trying  to  persuade  me  to  renew  my  pledge  of 
1918. 

Freda.  It  will  make  you  happier  if  you  do,  Minnie.  I 
know,  because  I  succeeded  in  persuading  my  father  to  al- 
low me  to  save  money  again  this  year  by  investing  it  in 
stamps.  I  told  him  of  the  letter  written  to  all  the  members 
of  the  War  Savings  Societies  of  last  year  and  recited  to 
him  this  extract  which  I  had  memorized.  "Every  member 
is  asked  to  consider  his  membership  pledge  as  binding  for 
the  coming  year.  .  .  .  "The  great  work  of  educating  the 
American  people  along  the  lines  of  thrift  is  to  be  continued, 
and  your  individual  help  is  required." 

Rose.     I  too,   memorized  a  certain  part  of  the  letter, 
Freda,  and  I  hope  when  I  recite  it  at  home  to  my  parents, 
they  will  be  impressed  in  the  same  way  as  yours  were. 
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WORTHWHILE  NEW  BOOKS 


On  the  Appr9Vtd  List  for  High  Schools 


PRICE 


12170  Hodgdon's  Elementary  General  Science  $1.20 
Alhough  published  only  a  few  months  ago 
this  book  is  already  an  assured  success.  It  is 
a  storehouse  of  information  centering  about 
the  home  and  dealing  with  the  science  of  in- 
teresting everyday  things.  The  use  of  this 
book  will  make  your  science  period  one  that 
your  pupils  will  look  forward  too. 

1 1943     international  Pronouncing  French 

Dictionary  (Passy-Hempl)  2.60 

It  is  being  widely  used  in  schools  nd  colleges 
everywhere  throughout  the  country  and  was 
recently  adopted  for  use  in  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy.  The  name  of  the  editors  is 
sufficient  guarantee  of  its  excellence. 
The  Voices  of  Our  Leaders  .40 

A  collection  of  patriotic  addresses  compiled 
by  William  Mather  Lewis,  Secty.  National 
Committee  of  Patriotic  Societies.  Contains 
addresses  on  America's  participation  in  the 
War  by  President  Wilson,  Secretary  Lane, 
Balfour,  Viviani,  Ishii  and  others,  with  intro- 
duction by  Hon.  Newton  D.  Baker,  Secty.  of 
War. 
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The  Progressive  Scries  of 
Regents  Question  and  Answer  Books 

By  ISAAC  PRICE,  A.M. 

Washington  Irving  High  School 

New  York  Evening  High  School  for  Men 

The  Latest,  Best  and  Most  Pedagogic   Series  of   Books 
For  DRILL,  TEST  and  REVIEW 

Each  book  is  complete.  The  questions  have  been 
collected  from  Regents,  civil  service,  college  entrance 
and  other  stated  examinations,  and  have  been  arranged 
topically  and  logically  to  emphasize  principles  as  well 
as  facts.  The  answers  are  supported  by  the  latest 
authorities  and  in  consonance  with  the  accepted  texts 
for  the  best  schools. 

Now  Ready 
Algebra  (Elementary)         Bookkeeping  (Advanced) 
Algebra  (Intermediate)       Amierican  History 
Arithmetic  Physiology  and  Hygiene 

Business  English  Spelling  and  Dictation 

English  Grammar  Stenography  Dictation 

Bookkeeping  (Elementary) Typewriting,  Business 

English  and  Office  Practice 

J  Strits  of  B»$is  that  mill  Assure  Success  at  any  Examinatiin 

Queitions,  30c.  Anivrers,  30c. 

Queitiont  and  Anaweri  (I  vol.),  50c. 

Subject  to  a  diicount  of  20% 


HINDS,  HAYDEN  &  ELDREDGE  Inc.,   "  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 
Represented  by  George  C.  Field  John  C.  Rockwell 


For  Higher  Grade  'Americans 

Better  English — Finer  Patrotism 

New  York  Leads  The  Way. 

Takes  books  that  teach  children  from  the  earliest  grades  to 
read  and  speak  correctly  and  watch  the  slips  of  tongue  and 
pen. 

THE  McFADDEN  LANGUAGE  SERIES, 
a  series  so  natural,  interesting  and  reasonable  in  material  and 
method — so   prolific    in    oral    exercise — that    it    spurs    children 
not  only  to  use  the  mother  tongue   correctly,  but  to  want  to 
do  so. 

POWELL'S  SPIRIT  OF  DEMOCRACY, 
comes  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  at  the  important  mo- 
ment. While  fathers  and  brothers  are  still  over  seas,  or  on 
the  way  home,  boys  and  girls  get  in  this  book  the  very  spiiit 
of  world  service,  and  feeling  for  national  ideals  that  spurred 
our  new  crusaders  to  their  great  and  selfless  work.  The  book 
will  leave  ineradicable  impressions  for  finer  men  and  women. 

ON  NEW  YORK  LIST. 
No.    9816  McFadden  Language  and  Composition,  Book  1 

4A-4B •  • ; 32c 

No.    9817  McFadden  Language  and  Composition,  Book  2 

5  A-6B 32c 

No.  12206  McFadden  Grammar  and  Composition,  Book  3 

7A-8B ■  • ; .    560 

No.  1237^  Powell's  Spirit  of  Democracy ■■.J-S  years        56c 

Rand  McNally  &  Company 

Chicago  J^ew  York 


"IF  WE  MADE  IT,  ITS  RIGHT" 

DIEGES  &  CLUST 

Mmanfaaturiat  Jawalar*  'ar  tlie  Laadiag 
ColI«c«s,     ScIm«U       »ni     Atsodawa* 

20  JOHN  STREET         NEW  YORK 

Class,  Frateniity,  Club  and  Society 
Pins,  Buttons  and  Rings,  Medals. 
Sterling      Silver      Cupt,      Badges 


ASK  TO  SEE 

"THE    NEWEST" 

A  BDiqa*  and  tobsUnUal  risv  with  oddly  formed  moaoKTBtn,  fuaily  crest,  friternity 
iDsir&iK.  ste,,  itnick  abflotatnly  in  eolid  gold  from  flne  hand  oarred  dies,  set  witb  a  PIHE 
DIAUOND  and  blithjtoDO,  Inclodinc  railed  ^old  moDorrain,  eomplotelj  Saiahod 


SolidlO-kantOold 

$12.00 
9.50 
7.50 

Lug*  Bit«  for  Men 


Large  Size 
Medium  Size 
Small  Size 


Solid  I^-ktrat  Gel! 

.    $13.50 

.     1030 

8.50 


ModiuB  ud  8biU  Site  to  KUck,  for  Woson 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 
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THE  MODERN  TREND 


in  elementary  English  teaching  is  to  emphasize   oral   and    written   composition. 
Nowhere  are  the  new  ideas  more  fully  and  satisfactorily    exemplified    than    in 


Potter,  Jeschke,  and  Gillet's  Oral  and  Written  English 

On  the  New  York  Supply  List  as  follows: 


Supply  Boole 
Numbcri 


Grades 


11663  Potter,  Jeschke,  and  Gillet's  Oral  and  Written 

English,  Book  I     -    -    -    4A  -  6B 

11664  Potter,  Jeschke,  and  Gillet's  Oral  and  Written 

English,  Book  II    -    -    -    7A  -  8B 

Send  for  ' '  The  Cart  'Btfart  the  Horse''  circular 


GINN  AND  COMPANY:  PUBLISHERS 


70  Fifth  Avenue 


Borough  of  Manhattan 


New  York 


On  the  1919 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
SUPPLY  LIST 

For   Elementary  Schools 


NEWSON 

&    COMPANY 

73  Fifth  ATenue,  New  York 

r«lapAen«:      Slmy»*tmnt      134 1 


Revised  Editions  of  the 

ALDINE  READERS 
CHARTS  AND  CARDS 


BOOKS 

LlitNimbor                                                                                                                               CovnlrU      Gnda  Mm 

*i3a73    LEARNING    TO    READ— A  Mmnnal  for  Teachtfs,    1918    lA-aB  f  .51 

1x733    ALDINE    READERS — Primer          -          ...       xgi6    lA  40 

XZ733.. ALDINE  READERS— Book  Onu       ....       xgi6    iB  .30 

*Z3a4a.. ALDINE  READERS— Book  Two         ...       igiS    aAftsB  ^5 

*»a43    ALDINE  READERS— Book     Three,      Pupil's      E<L,    xgiS    sAfcsB  4^ 

*za37i    ALDINB  READERS— Book    Three,    Teacher'a    Ed,    xgiS    sAftjB  4^ 

CHARTS  AND  CARDS 

•xss«4    READING     AND      PHONIC  CHART,  with  ttand.    19x8    zA  I6.60 

•zaaSS    RHYME   CHARTS    (19   ia   wt)       -       -       •       -        X9x6    zA  .7s 

1x756    PHONIC  DRILL  CARDS    (ax  in  set)       .    .    -    .    19x6    xB-aB  .36 

Z1757    WORDS  AND  PHRASE  CARDS  (47  in  set)      •      •    xgifi    xA  .33 

XX578    PHONIC  CARDS  (54  in  act) X9x6    lA  4S 

ZX759    SIGHT  WORD  CARDS  (X13  in  set)            ...    x9x6    xA  .Sx 

Tha  manAan  »tmrrmJ  appmar  f»r  thm  tirwt  (iriM  in  thu  1919  Supply  Uat. 


